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What is American about America 


JOHN KOUWENHOVEN 


The discovery of America is, at the moment, a very popular pas- 
time. Scarcely a week goes by without someone’s publishing a new 
book of travels in the bright continent. Jacques Barzun from the 
East Coast and George Stewart from the West Coast are only two 
of the more recent explorers whose books have been widely read. 
The anthropologists, native and foreign, have discovered that we 
are almost as interesting as the Trobriand Islanders. And the 
magazines provide a steady flow of articles by foreign and domestic 
journalists, historians, economists, sociologists, and philosophers, 
all of whom are seeking to explain America to themselves, or to 
itself, or to others. 

This has been going on, of course, ever since Captain John 
Smith. And, as Captain John himself observed, not everyone 
“who hath bin at Virginia, understandeth or knowes what Vir- 
ginia is.” But the spirit is willing even if the flesh—in the pres- 
ence of neon and Coca-Cola and McCarthy—is weak. Everyone 
who writes about America, whether he has been there or not, finds 
himself sooner or later confronted with sharply conflicting evi- 
dence. Maybe, as Henry James thought when he wrote The 
American Scene, it is simply that the country is “too large for any 
human convenience,” too diverse in geography and in blood 
strains to make sense as any sort of unit. 

Whatever the reason, the conflicting evidence seems always to 
appear, and in one way or another, the writers have to content 
themselves with some sort of pluralistic conception. Santayana’s 
way out was to say that the American mind was split in half: one 
half symbolized by the skyscraper, the other by the neat repro- 
ductions of Colonial mansions (with surreptitious modern con- 
veniences). “The American will,” he concluded, “inhabits the 
skyscrapers; the American intellect inherits the Colonial man- 
sion.” Or, as Mark Twain, in the lingo of his own time, more 
succinctly defined the split: American houses had Queen Anne 
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fronts and Mary Ann behinds. To bring it up to date, I heard 
the other day of a place called “The Atomic Tea-Shoppe,” which 
is a schizophrenic symbol if I ever heard one . 

And yet, for all our diversities and splits, for all that Henry 
Ford spent the millions he made out of destroying the past in an 
effort to revive its square dances and handicrafts, there is still 
something which I think we all feel to be distinctively American; 
some quality or some characteristic which—as Henry James him- 
self went on to say—seems to make the way things are done in 
America “more different from all other native ways, taking coun- 
try with country, than any of these latter are different from each 
other.” 

I am aware that it is risky to try to generalize. I have seen how 
widely praised Mr. George Stewart has been for calling his new 
book American Ways of Life, thereby avoiding what one of our 
ablest folklorists calls “the illusory and specious’ singularity of 
“The American Way.” I am quite aware that the University of 
Colorado’s red-tile and sandstone is as different from Harvard's 
Colonial Georgian as Thomas Hornsby Ferril’s poetry is from 
T. S. Eliot’s, and that all four are products of the United States. 

And yet, it would, I am convinced, be silly to argue that there 
are not certain things which are more American than others. 
Take the New York City skyline, for example. I recently spent 
a year working on a book about New York, and in the process 
became aware that that ragged but glorious man-made Sierra at 
the eastern edge of the continent is one of the prime American 
symbols. 

Let’s start, then, with the Manhattan skyline and simply list a 
few of the things which occurred to me as distinctively American. 
Then, when we have the list, let us see what, if anything, these 
things have in common. Here are ten things I jotted down: 


The Manhattan skyline 
The gridiron town plan 
The skyscraper 

The Model-T Ford 

Jazz 

Mark Twain’s story-telling 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass 


> 90 nO 


5. 
6. 
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8. Comic strips 
9. Soap operas 

10. Mass-production industry 

I hope we can all agree that these ten artifacts are recognizably 
American, not likely to have been produced elsewhere. Granted 
that some of us take more pleasure in some of them than in others 
—that many people vastly prefer soap opera to Leaves of Grass, 
while others think Mark Twain more admirable than the comic 
strips; all of the ten items listed are, I believe, generally held to be 
indigenous to our culture, no matter how avidly other people in 
other lands may take to them when they get the chance. That 
avidity only serves to remind us that to be American does not 
mean to be inhuman—a fact which, in our current mood of self- 
doubt, we are, I think, inclined to forget. 

What, then, is the “American” quality which these ten items 
share? And what can that quality tell us about the character of 
our culture, about the nature of our civilization? 

One of the problems that puzzled me as I looked at the New 
York skyline and at many of the thousands of pictorial representa- 
tions of it, and as I read hundreds of comments about it, was that 
it doesn’t make sense. I have been unable to find any artist or 
architectural critic or sociologist or city-planner—anyone at all, 
in fact—who can find a good word to say about the components 
which go to make up the skyline. Everything is wrong with it. 
It is senseless in human or esthetic terms. It is the product of 
insane politics, greed, competitive ostentation, and the worship 
of false gods. Its products, in turn, are traffic jams, bad ventila- 
tion, noise, and all the other evils that metropolitan flesh is heir 
to. And the net result is, of course, one of the most exalted and 
beautiful things man has ever made. 

I do not propose to try to explain the paradox. But I do want 
to consider, for a moment, the formal and structural principles 
which are involved in the skyline. That is to say, to consider the 
skyline as we might consider a lyric poem, or a short story, if we 
were trying to analyze its esthetic qualities. 

Looked at in this way, it is clear that the total effect which we 
call the New York skyline is made up of almost innumerable 
buildings, each in competition (for height, or glamor, or effi- 
ciency, or respectability) with all of the others. Each goes its own 
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way, as it were, in a carnival of rampant esthetic-commercial indi- 
vidualism. And yet—as witness the universal feeling of exaltation 
and aspiration which the skyline evokes-—out of this irrational, 
unplanned, and infuriating chaos, an unforseen unity has been 
evolved. 

Every day the skyline is different. Its peaks are eroded away and 
new ones rise with a fluid rapidity which is as if the three hundred 
million years of lava flows, upheavals, glacial erosions, and faults 
which shaped—and continue to shape—the Rockies were com- 
pressed into less than a century and went on at a visible rate. No 
building ever built in New York was placed where it was, or 
shaped as it was, because it would contribute to the esthetic effect 
of the skyline—lifting it here, giving it mass there, or lending a 
needed emphasis. Each was built, all those now being constructed 
are being built, with no thought for their subordination to any 
over-all effect. 

What, then, is the source of the fluid and ever-changing unity 
which does, in fact, exist? Quite simply, there are two things, 
both very simple in themselves, which do the job. If they weren’t 
very simple, they wouldn’t work; but they are and they do. 

One is the gridiron pattern of the city’s streets—the same basic 
pattern which accounts for Denver, Houston, Little Rock, and 
Birmingham—almost any American town you can name. As you 
very well know, the gridiron plan is the sin against the Holy 
Ghost of Patrick Geddes and his prophet, Lewis Mumford. Town 
planning, as we have been taught for years now, should be con- 
ceived in terms of adapting streets to the contours of the land or 
to some preconceived pattern of social zoning, rather than im- 
posing an artificial geometrical design upon the terrain. I don’t 
want to go too far off my immediate track here, but in passing 
I must say that the gridiron plan seems more human than all the 
curving loops and underpasses and overpasses which go with the 
“discontinuous street pattern” of the modern planned commun- 
ity. At least you can find your way around a gridiron city, without 
having been born and brought up there. And the less the gridiron 
has been interfered with by whim or geology, the easier it is to 
find your way. 

But, to get back: it is the simplicity and the rational oganization 
of the gridiron streets which, horizontally, impose unity on the 
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shafts which go to make up the Manhattan skyline. If a town 
planner had had the chance, at any period in New York’s history, 
to lay out an over-all pattern of “discontinuous functional zones,” 
he would never have been able to devise a plan which could have 
been as flexible and extendable as the gridiron has been. No 
other pattern would have permitted those irrational clusters of 
peaks which the volcanic energy of the city has thrust upward, like 
rectangular shafts of basalt and porphyry, through every unpaved 
surface in the iron grid of its streets. 

The other thing which holds the skyline’s diversity together is 
the structural principle of the skyscraper. When we think of in- 
dividual buildings, we tend to think in terms of their surface 
ornamentation, or lack of it—of details of color, form, and so on. 
But as elements in the Manhattan skyline, these things are of little 
consequence. What matters there is the vertical thrust, the motion 
upward, and that is the product of cage construction in steel—a 
system of construction which is, in effect, merely a three-dimen- 
sional variation of the gridiron street plan, extending vertically 
instead of horizontally. 

The esthetics of cage construction have never been fully ana- 
lyzed, and I am not equipped to undertake the job. But as a lay 
observer, I am struck by certain fundamental differences between 
the kind of effect created by height in the RCA building at Radio 
City, for example, and the kind of effect created by height in 
Chartres or Giotto’s Campanile. In the latter—and in all the 
great architectures about which I know anything—proportion 
and symmetry, the relation of height to width, are instrumental. 
One can say of a Gothic cathedral, this tower is too high; or of 
a Romanesque dome, the thing is top-heavy. But no such ques- 
tions arise in connection with the true skyscraper. The RCA 
building could be eighteen or twenty-six or forty-three stories 
taller, or ten or even twenty stories shorter, without essentially 
affecting its inherent esthetic effect. Once cage construction has 
passed a certain height, and the upward motion has been estab- 
lished, the point at which you cut it off is arbitrary and makes no 
difference. 

Those of you who are familiar with the development of sky- 
scraper architecture will remember how slowly this fact was real- 
ized. Even Sullivan—one of the greatest of the early modern 
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architects—thought in terms of having to close off the upward 
motion of the tall building with the finality of some cornice, to 
finish the effect, or climax it. His lesser contemporaries worked 
for years on the blind assumption that the proportions of masonry 
architecture, and its finality, must be preserved in steel cage build- 
ings. If one could go higher than a masonry structure could go, 
with the aid of the new techniques, the old esthetic effects could 
be retained simply by dressing the external facade as if one or 
more buildings had been piled on top of one another—each re- 
taining the illusion of being complete in itself. You can still see 
such buildings in New York: the first ten stories perhaps a Graeco- 
Roman temple, the next ten or fifteen a neuter warehouse, and 
the final ten or fifteen an Aztec pyramid. But the Aztec pyramid 
is only a cheap and thoughtless equivalent for the Sullivan cornice. 
Both attempt to close and climax the upward movement, to pro- 
vide, in other words, something similar to the Katharsis in Greek 
tragedy. But the inner logic of cage construction allows of no 
limit or climax. It has less to do with the inner logic of masonry 
forms than with the inner logic of the old Globe-Wernicke sec- 
tional bookcases, whose interchangeable units, with glass-flap 
fronts, anticipated by fifty years the modular unit systems of so- 
called modern design. Those bookcases were advertised in the 
nineties as “always complete but never finished,” a phrase which 
could with equal propriety have been applied to the Model-T 
Ford. Do you remember how that admirably simple mechanism, 
in which you could go anywhere, was forever susceptible to some 
added gadget or improved mechanism, always interchangeable 
with what you already had? 

Here, then, are the two things which hold together and unify 
the sometimes frenzied and always irrelevant units which compose 
the skyline: the gridiron plan and cage construction. And both of 
these are closely related to one another. Both are simply infinitely 
repeatable units. 


It was Le Corbusier who first noted the relation between New 
York skyscrapers and American jazz. The city, he said, is “hot 
jazz in stone and steel’—which at first may sound as if it were 
merely a slick up-dating of “Architecture is frozen music.” But 
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it is more than that, if you think in terms of the structural prin- 
ciples we have been discussing and the structural principles of jazz. 

What is distinctive about jazz? This is a complicated and tech- 
nical subject, and I will have to oversimplify. Roughly speaking, 
however, the essence of jazz, the thing which differentiates it from 
music of the Western European classical tradition, is its rhythm. 
That rhythm, as Winthrop Sargeant has pointed out, is a product 
of two devices: syncopation and polyrhythm, both of which have 
the effect of constantly upsetting rhythmical expectation. Both 
displace the normal accents, so that the accent falls, in highly ir- 
regular patterns, upon the off-beats. 

As you can easily hear—if you will listen to any good jazz per- 
formance (whether of the Louis Armstrong or Benny Goodman 
or Lennie Tristano variety) —the delight (or agony, if you're of 
that ilk) created by the upsetting of rhythmic expectation depends 
upon there being a clearly defined basic rhythmic pattern which 
enforces the expectations which are to be upset. That basic pat- 
tern is the four-four or two-four beat which underlies jazz. Hence 
the importance of the percussive instruments in a jazz band—the 
drums, the guitar and banjo, the bull fiddle, and the piano. Hence 
also that insistent thump, thump, thump, thump which is so bor- 
ing when you only half-hear jazz—either because you are too far 
away, across the lake or in the next room, or simply because you 
won't listen attentively. 

The structure of a jazz performance is, like that of the New 
York skyline, a tension of cross-purposes. In what is called a jam 
session—which, if the musicians are good and in top form, is jazz 
at its best—each player seems to be and has the illusion of being 
on his own. Each goes his own way, inventing rhythmic and 
melodic patterns which seem to have as little relevance to one an- 
other as the U.N. building does to the Empire State. In classical 
Western European music, themes are developed; in jazz they are 
toyed with, and irreverently dismantled. 

And yet, while all this is going on, every man apparently for 
himself, the outcome is—at its best—a dazzlingly precise creative 
unity. And the thing which holds the performance together is 
the very thing which each of the players is flouting: namely, the 
basic four-four beat, that simple rhythmic gridiron of identical 
and infinitely extendable units. As I have said elsewhere, jazz 
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thereby becomes the first art form to meet the Emersonian ideal 
of a union in which “all the uniters are isolated.” 

As you would by now expect, the esthetics of jazz, like those of 
the skyscrapers, have little to do with proportion and symmetry. 
Like the skyscrapers, the jazz performance does not reach a climax 
or conclusion; it simply stops. There is no inherent structural 
reason why it should not continue for another twelve or twenty- 
four or thirty-two measures (for those are the cages which in jazz 
correspond to the floors in a building). Its limits, as a matter of 
fact, are chiefly determined by custom, derived from the arbitrary 
time limit of the conventional ten-inch phonograph record. 

Here again, as in the skyscraper, the esthetic effect is one of 
motion. The off-beat rhythms create what can only be called 
momentum. When the rhythm of one voice (say the trumpeter, 
off on a rhythmic excursion) lags behind the underlying beat, it 
carries over into a succeeding measure, which has begun before 
the lagging voice has finished the preceding one. When it antici- 
pates the beat, it starts a new measure before the other has ended. 
And the result isa momentum, a forward motion, which is crucial 
to the particular effects of jazz. Hence the importance, in jazz, of 
timing; and hence the delight and amusement of the so-called 
“break,” in which the underlying four-four beat ceases, and a 
soloist goes off on a flight of rhythmic and melodic fancy which 
nevertheless comes back surprisingly to meet the basic beat pre- 
cisely where it would have been if it had kept going. 

As I write this discussion of jazz, I am aware that there is really 
no accepted vocabulary which I can rely upon as a means of com- 
munication. For jazz is a vernacular art, and the schoolmen and 
critics are only beginning to be interested in it. I find myself be- 
ing tempted, in defining the special qualities of jazz, to use de- 
scriptive analogies drawn from traditional art forms. I think, for 
example, of the Italian commedia dell’arte. In that ancient form 
of improvised low comedy the actors played conventional, stock 
parts—the Venetian merchant, the rogue from Naples, and so on 
without a script. There was a simple plot or scenario, which was 
agreed upon in advance and was usually as familiar to the audience 
as to the players (just as, in hot jazz, a simple tune, known to audi- 
ence and players is assumed from the start). But that was all; the 
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actors improvised the dialogue and much of the detail of the action 
as they went along. 

You can see how this sort of analogy would appeal to the aca 
demic mind. It has acceptable cultural overtones. By using it, we 
can relate jazz to a tradition which has all the earmarks of culture: 
that is to say, it is dead, foreign, and uncontaminated by contact 
with industrialism or business. Unfortunately, however, it is mis- 
leading, because it tends to encourage the unexperienced listener 
to seek in jazz qualities which are alien to it because they were the 
products of an altogether different cultural matrix. In other 
words, it tends to blur rather than clarify the distinctive qualities 
of the music. 

A better analogy for jazz would be Mark Twain’s story-telling. 
Mark, you may remember, insisted that the oral form of the 
humorous story was high art, and that its essential weapon was the 
pause—-which is to say, timing. “If the pause is too long the im- 
pressive point is passed,” he wrote, ‘and the audience have had 
time to divine that a surprise is intended—and then you can’t 
surprise them, of course.”” In other words, the pause is a device 
to upset expectations, like polyrhythm, syncopation and the 
“breaks” in jazz. 

In his amusing essay on “How to Tell a Story,” Mark differen- 
tiated between the comic story (which he said was English) , the 
witty story (which he said was French) and the humorous story 
(which he said originated in America and had stayed at home) . 
The comic and witty stories, he pointed out, depended for their 
effect on the matter dealt with; the humorous story depended 
upon the manner of telling it. That business of the pause, of 
course, is simply a question of manner. 

Mark, as you know, was by no means a formal perfectionist. In 
fact he took delight in being irreverent about literary form. I 
hope you have forgotten his account of the way Pudd’nhead Wilson 
came into being, because I want to remind you of it. 

It started out to be a story called “Those Extraordinary Twins,” 
about a youthful freak consisting, to quote Mark, of “a combi- 
nation of two heads and four arms joined to a single body and a 
single pair of legs—and I thought I would write an extravagantly 
fantastic little story with this freak of nature for hero—or heroes— 
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a silly young miss for heroine, and two old ladies and two boys 
for the minor parts.” 

But as he got writing the tale, it kept spreading along and other 
people got to intruding themselves, who—before the book was 
half-finished—had taken things almost entirely into their own 
hands and were “working the whole tale as a private venture of 
their own.” 


When the book was finished, and I came to look round to see what 
had become of the team I had originally started out with—Aunt Patsy 
Cooper, Aunt Betsy Hale, the two boys, and Rowena the light-weight 
heroine—they were nowhere to be seen; they had disappeared from 
the story some time or other. I hunted about and found them—found 
them stranded, idle, forgotten, and permanently useless. It was very 
awkward. It was awkward all around; but more particularly in the 
case of Rowena, because there was a lovematch on, between her and 
one of the twins that constituted the freak, and I had worked it up toa 
blistering heat and thrown in a quite dramatic love-quarrel, [now 
watch Mark take off like a jazz trumpeter flying off on his own in a 
fantastic break]. . . a quite dramatic love-quarrel, wherein Rowena 
scathingly denounced her betrothed for getting drunk, and scoffed at 
his explanation of how it had happened, and wouldn’t listen to it, and 
had driven him from her in the usual “forever” way; and now here she 
sat crying and broken-hearted; for she had found that he had spoken 
only the truth; that it was not he but the other half of the freak, that 
had drunk the liquor that made him drunk; that her half was a pro- 
hibitionist and had never drunk a drop in his life, and, although 
tight as a brick three days in the week, was wholly innocent of blame; 
and, indeed, when sober was constantly doing all he could to reform 
his brother, the other half, who never got any satisfaction out of 
drinking anyway, because liquor never affected him. [Now he’s going 
to get back on the beat again.] Yes, here she was, stranded with that 
deep injustice of hers torturing her poor heart. 


I shall have to summarize again: Mark didn’t know what to do 
with her. He couldn't just leave her there, of course, after making 
such a to-do over her; he’d have to account to the reader for her 
somehow. So he finally decided that all he could do was “give her 
the grand bounce.” It grieved him, because he’d come to like 
her after a fashion, ‘notwithstanding she was such an ass and 
said such stupid, irritating things and was so nauseatingly senti- 
mental;” but it had to be done. So he started chapter seventeen 
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with: “Rowena went out in the back yard after supper to see the 
fireworks and fell down the well and got drowned.” 


It seemed abrupt, but I thought maybe the reader wouldn’t notice 
it, because I changed the subject right away to something else. Any- 
way, it loosened up Rowena from where she was stuck and got her out 
of the way, and that was the main thing. It seemed a prompt good way 
of weeding out people that had got stalled, and a plenty good enough 
way for those others; so I hunted up the two boys and said “they went 
out back one night to stone the cat and fell down the well and got 
drowned.” Next I searched around and found Aunt Patsy Cooper 
and Aunt Betsy Hale where they were aground, and said “they went 
out back one night to visit the sick and fell down the well and got 
drowned.” I was going to drown some of the others, but I gave up the 
idea, partly because I believed that if I kept that up it would arouse 
attention, . . . and partly because it was not a large well and would 
not hold any more anyway. 


Well, that was a long excursion, but the quotations made my 
point: that Mark didn’t have much respect for conventional story 
structure. Even his greatest book, which is perhaps also the great- 
est book written on this continent, Huckleberry Finn, is trouble- 
some to the formal critics because of the way it breaks into epi- 
sodes. One can scarcely find a criticism of the book which does 
not object, for instance, to the final episodes, in which Tom re- 
joins Huck and they go through that burlesque business of ‘‘free- 
ing” the old negro Jim—who is, it turns out, already free. But, as 
T. S. Eliot was, I think, the first to observe, the real structure of 
Huck Finn has nothing to do with the traditional form of the 
novel—with exposition, climax, and resolution. Its structure is 
like that of the great river itself—without beginning and without 
end. Looked at in this way, there could no more be a “‘conclusion”’ 
to Huck Finn than to a skyscraper or a jazz performance. Ques- 
tions of proportion and symmetry are as irrelevant in its structure 
as they are in the total effect of the New York skyline. 

I am not sure exactly how these comments on Mark Twain’s 
art relate to Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, or to the comic strips or 
soap operas—the remaining “literary” items on our list. I will 
only remind you that Leaves of Grass has troubled many critics 
because of its lack of unity and proportion, and that Whitman 
himself insisted: “I round and finish little, if anything.” He 
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sought to bring “‘no man to his termination.” The theme of his 
great psalm of the republic “is creative and has vista.” Or, as 
Eliot might have phrased it, the structure of the Leaves is open 
at the end. The key poem—as D. H. Lawrence believed—may 
well be “The Song of the Open Road.” 

As for the comics and soap operas, they too—on their own some- 
times dismal and humdrum level—have devised structures which 
provide no ultimate climax, which come to no end demanded by 
symmetry or proportion. There is a shift in interest away from 
the “How does it come out?” of traditional story-telling to “How 
are things going?’ In a recent installment of “Little Orphan 
Annie,” the final panel shows Annie walking purposefully with 
her dog Sandy down a path, saying, “But if we’re goin’, why horse 
around? It’s a fine night for walkin’. . .C’mon, Sandy. . .Let’s 
go.”” “Portia Faces Life’. . .over and over and over again, and it 
is the verb faces which is the operative word. It’s the process of 
facing that matters. 


And here, I think, we are approaching the central quality which 
all the diverse items on our list have in common. That quality I 
would define as a concern with process rather than with product— 
or, to re-use Mark Twain’s words, a concern with the manner of 
handling experience rather than the matter. It is, of course, a 
quality widely recognized as basic to modern science. “Matter’’ 
itself is no longer to be thought of as something fixed, but fluid 
and everchanging. As Veblen pointed out thirty-five years ago, 
‘The sciences which are in any peculiar sense modern take as an 
(unavowed) postulate the fact of consecutive change”—and their 
researches cluster about “the notion of process,” the notion of a 
sequence, or complex, of consecutive change. Similarly, modern 
economic theory has abandoned the static equilibrium analysis 
of the neoclassic economists, and in philosophy John Dewey’s in- 
strumentalism abandons the classic philosophical interest in final 
causes and fixities for a scientific interest in change and “the 
mechanism of occurrences’’—that is, an interest in process. 

It is obvious, I think, that our system of industrial mass-produc- 
tion reflects this same shift of interest in its concern with produc- 
tion rather than with products. And it is the mass-production 
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system, with all the egalitarian social implications which are in- 
herent in it (despite the temporary set-backs which have occurred 
when autocratic or plutocratic forces have for short periods domi- 
nated its management). . .it is the productive system, not ma- 
chinery, which has been America’s contribution. 

In that system there is a different emphasis from that which 
was characteristic of handicraft production or even of mere ma- 
chine manufacture. In those there was an almost total disregard of 
the means of production. (The aristocratic ideal, in fact, would 
relegate interest in the means exclusively to anonymous peasants 
or slaves.) What mattered was, quite simply, the end .. . the fin- 
ished product. In a mass-production system, on the other hand, 
it is the process of production itself which becomes the center of 
interest, rather than the product. 

If we are aware of this fact, we usually tend to lament it. We 
hear a lot, for instance, of the notion that our system dehumanizes 
the worker, turning him into a machine and depriving him of the 
satisfactions of finishing anything—since he only performs some 
repetitive operation on the assembly line. It is true, of course, that 
the unit of work in the mass-production system is not a product 
but an operation. But the recent history of industry, in contrast 
with Charlie Chaplin’s wonderful but wild phantasy of the as- 
sembly line in Modern Times, has shown the intermediacy of the 
stage in which the worker is doomed to boredom. Merely repeti- 
tive work, in the logic of mass-production, can and must be done 
by machine. It is the unskilled worker who is doomed, while more 
and more skilled workers are needed to design products, analyze 
jobs, cut patterns, attend the machines, and coordinate the in- 
creasingly complex processes which comprise the productive sys- 
tem. 

The skills required are different, of course, from those required 
to make handmade boots or to carve stone ornament, but they are 
not ipso facto less interesting or less human. Operating a crane in 
a steel mill, or a turret lathe, is an infinitely more varied and 
stimulating job than shaping boots day after day by hand. 

The sense that modern industrial jobs are less human, like the 
apprehension many people still feel about the mobility of a civili- 
zation absorbed in concern with process, derives I suppose from 
old habit and the persistence of values and tastes which were in- 
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digenous to a very different social and economic system. Whit- 
man pointed out in Democratic Vistas that America was a stranger 
in her own house—that many of our social institutions, our theo- 
ries of art and literature, had been taken over almost without 
change from a culture which was not, like ours, based upon politi- 
cal democracy and the machine. We still have those institutions 
around, though some (like collegiate gothic, both of the archi- 
tectural and intellectual variety) are less widely admired than 
formerly. 

Change, or a process of consecutive occurrences, is, we tend to 
feel, a bewildering and confusing and a lonely thing. We talk 
fondly of the need for roots 
tables, not animals with legs, whose distinction is that they can 
walk. 

Without childishly denying the relevance of the past, can we 
not recognize that the American past does not, like the past of 
many other peoples, extend downward into the soil on which we 
at any moment stand. Our past, by and large, extends laterally 
backward across the mountains or plains, or across the sea, to 
somewhere else. Our history is the process of westering and the 
counter process of return; of motion into and out of cities; of 
motion up and down the social ladder—a long, complex, and 
sometimes rapid sequence of consecutive change. America is not 
an artifact. It is not a fixed and immutable ideal. It has not order 
and proportion. 

And yet neither is it chaos, except as that is chaotic which no 
single mind can comprehend or control. America is process, and 
in so far as we are American, the work of our heads and hands 
and hearts inevitably reflects that fact. 





as if men and women were vege- 
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The two faces of Soviet foreign policy 


ROBERT PAUL BROWDER 


Georgii Malenkov, in a statement made shortly after his accession 
to Russian leadership, announced that Soviet policy is based on 
“the possibility of the prolonged coexistence and peaceful com- 
petition of two different systems, capitalist and socialist [com- 
munist].”” His words were a faithful echo of statements by his late 
mentor and predecessor Joseph Stalin. But Stalin had also fre- 
quently reiterated the pronouncement of V. I. Lenin, his teacher 
and predecessor, that “the existence of the Soviet Republic side 
by side with imperialist states for a long time is unthinkable. One 
or the other must triumph in the end.” 

Which of these views truly mirrors Soviet policy? Is it possible 
that by some irrational rationalization both statements contain a 
measure of validity? These are the questions the Western world 
asked as early as 1917; these are the questions it is still asking. If, 
on the one hand, peaceful coexistence is the aim of the Kremlin, 
it is possible to hope that diplomatic negotiation remains an ef- 
fective arm of Western foreign policy. If, on the other hand, there 
can be no peace but an armed peace, constantly challenged by 
Communist aggression and subversion in preparation for the final 
showdown, then stronger weapons must be forged and perhaps 
brandished. 

Sir Winston Churchill believes that “we ought to have a try 
at peaceful coexistence, a real good try for it,” while President 
Eisenhower, though anxious to find an amicable solution, notes 
that “an aggressive attitude on the part of the other side. . . 
[makes] such an accomplishment or consummation not easy to 
reach.” 

Certain it is that even the most tentative answer must depend 
to a great extent upon a knowledge of the historical evolution of 
Soviet policy and of the past operational technique of the Krem- 
lin. History, if not an infallible guide, is often a suggestive one. 
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At the moment of their victory in November, 1917, the exultant 
Bolsheviks realized that their newly achieved position of leader- 
ship would necessitate a great deal of homework in the practical 
tasks of government. Long-refined theories had to be translated 
into decrees, administrative machinery had to be established to 
implement them, and men had to train themselves overnight to 
staff the new bureaucracy. But one aspect of statecraft was given 
little attention in the first idealistic daze of triumph—diplomacy. 
Confident that the Russian revolutionary spark shortly would in- 
flame the rest of Europe if not the whole world, the leaders saw 
little need to learn the polished craft of Metternich and Tally- 
rand. Diplomacy was a shoddy tool of the old, soon-to-be-swept- 
away, capitalistic society. In the shining new world of commu- 
nism, based upon the brotherhood of the masses everywhere, it 
would be an anachronism. 

To be sure, the foreign office was retained in the new govern- 
ment and handed to the number two man in the Party, Leon 
Trotsky. But he did not anticipate a long tenure. ‘We will issue 
some revolutionary proclamations to the peoples and then close 
up the place,” he declared. And Lenin himself echoed the in- 
ference of brevity: ““What, are we going to have foreign relations?” 

However, in the interim before the storm spread, and in fact 
to encourage a widening cataclysm, the facilities of the foreign 
office could be used as a world tribune. Accordingly, Trotsky im- 
mediately issued a series of appeals, proclamations, and revela- 
tions designed to inflame the foreign proletariat and discredit the 
governments of Russian allies and enemies. On the one hand, he 
proposed negotiations among all the belligerents to end the war 
on the basis of no annexations or indemnities. On the other, he 
called upon the peoples of the world to rise against their capitalist 
masters and transform the imperialist war into civil war. Finally, 
to undermine the morale of the fighting nations and unmask the 
predatory aims of their rulers, he published the secret interallied 
treaties which he had found in the foreign office archives. 

There was little hope or conviction behind the peace appeal, 
except perhaps as a goad to popular dissatisfaction. Much more 
faith was put in the inflammatory call to revolution, which would 
obviate any intergovernmental negotiation. The idealism of these 
early days of communism in office is refreshing; its lack of reality 
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is illuminating. Despite the cosmopolitan background of the early 
Bolshevik leaders, who had spent more time in exile abroad than 
in their own country, they evidenced a surprising ignorance of 
the opinions, emotions, and reactions of the rest of the world. By 
1917, not only the governments at war but the peoples at war were 
so steeped in bitterness against their national enemies that 
nothing short of punitive victory would satisfy their hatreds. 

Neither governments nor peoples, neither peace nor revolution 
came in answer to the communist call. Meantime, the Russian 
armies continued the disintegration begun under the influence of 
Tsarist ineptitude and accelerated by revolutionary chaos. It was 
evident that they could no longer resist German pressure and, 
concomitantly, that German victory by conquest would mean the 
end of the new regime. Reluctantly, the Bolsheviks entered into 
separate negotiations with the enemy, determined to preserve 
their power even at the price of national humiliation. Yet, even 
as they sat down with the Germans in the enemy-occupied Polish 
fortress town of Brest-Litovsk, the conviction remained strong that 
revolution in the Kaiser’s realm rather than a treaty would end 
the parleys. 

The Soviets insisted upon open negotiations and, with the 
world as an audience, began a talkathon which largely ignored the 
diplomatic business at hand in order to broadcast the ideology 
and the call to insurrection of their doctrine. Again failure. In 
desperation, Trotsky attempted a unilateral declaration of peace, 
refusing to sign the onerous terms offered by Germany. The 
Germans marched and, after a bitter debate, the Soviets decided 
to bow to the territorial and financial demands of the enemy in 
order to preserve the revolution at home. 

The Treaty of Brest-L.itovsk was the first hard blow to Bolshe- 
vik hopes of revolution abroad. And the “breathing space’ it 
was to obtain proved short-lived. Counter-revolution and inter- 
vention came in the late spring of 1918 to occupy almost the entire 
attention of the Soviets until 1920. Trotsky, called to the new 
task of arming the revolution to meet its foes, left the foreign of- 
fice in the hands of Georgii Chicherin, an erudite and aristocratic 
follower of Bolshevism. 

During these years revolutionary agitation was put upon a more 
orderly and permanent basis with the founding in 1919 of the 
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Third (Communist) International. This organization, in con- 
trast to its moribund predecessor the Second International, was 
uncompromising in its dedication to violent international revolu- 
tion against the capitalist classes of all countries. To signalize the 
repudiation of their former socialist colleagues, the members of 
the new International, led by Lenin, termed themselves Commu- 
nists. 

Composed of national parties, but from the beginning domi- 
nated by its Russian leadership, the Comintern, as it came to be 
called through abbreviation, was to serve as the instrument of 
Bolshevik influence across the world. Whenever feasible it might 
also depend upon the active support of the Soviet Union. 

Radical uprisings in Germany in 1918 and 1919, the brief 
seizure of power in Hungary by the Communist Bela Kun in 1919, 
post-war economic and social dislocations, and the accompany- 
ing unrest in western Europe briefly raised Soviet hopes that the 
awaited moment of conflagration had arrived. But “normalcy” 
triumphed, and Russia found herself in the twenties ideologically 
isolated and a pariah in an international community which feared 
the infection of Bolshevism. 

In this unexpected situation, the Soviet Union was obliged to 
put more emphasis upon the neglected art of diplomacy. At first, 
Chicherin, like his predecessor, had used his office primarily as a 
transmission belt for Communist propaganda and subversion. 
However, with the passage of time and the fading of revolution- 
ary hopes, he was forced to engage increasingly in conventional 
diplomatic activities, which in many instances were in obvious 
contradiction to the avowed theoretical aims of the Party and the 
Comintern. 

If Russia was to survive as a revolutionary base through a non- 
revolutionary era, it must lean heavily upon the diplomat’s craft 
to gain security and even friendship from the non-Soviet world. 
Thus, Bolshevik foreign policy through the inter-war years gradu- 
ally emerged as a two-level phenomenon. Official relations were 
conducted in a more or less orthodox fashion by the Narkomindel, 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, while international 
activities of quite a different character were carried on by the 
Comintern. On occasion their work was complementary; more 
often, at least in the twenties, their designs conflicted. The efforts 
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of Chicherin to assuage foreign suspicions in order to gain com- 
mercial and political advantage for the Soviet state were often 
blasted by the subversive maneuvers of the International. 

The most dramatic example of this confusion of purpose came 
in 1924. Earlier that year Chicherin had succeeded in gaining 
recognition from Great Britain on the basis of promised non-inter- 
ference in British internal affairs. Then, in the midst of subse- 
quent negotiations over debts and claims, the London press pub- 
lished a letter, purportedly from Gregorii Zinoviev, President of 
the Comintern, instructing the British Communist Party on its 
tactics in the coming national election, as well as in the subversion 
of the British army. The resulting furor had considerable in- 
fluence on the failure of the Labour Party at the polls and, after 
three years of anti-Soviet policy under the new Conservative Cabi- 
net, led to the rupture of relations in 1927. 

In those more candid days of Bolshevik rule, this conflict be- 
tween reality and idealism was publicly admitted. A Pravda car- 
toon in 1924 showed Zinoviev delivering a radical address, while 
a smaller Chicherin behind him held his head in anger and frus- 
tration. 

It is significant that the figure of Chicherin was diminutive, for 
revolutionary expectations died hard. The leaders recognized the 
need for diplomacy under the prevailing circumstances. But it 
was only following the failure of the Russian-directed Chinese 
Communist revolution in 1927, and the internal succession victory 
of the realistic Stalin in the same year, that the foreign office came 
into its own. 

A number of events and influences contributed to this develop- 
ment. The new socialist offensive in Russia, signaled by the begin- 
ning of the First Five. Year Plan in 1928, envisaged a period of 
economic and social transition which necessitated peace at almost 
any price. Stalin did not yet feel secure enough to risk inter- 
national complications that might endanger his political suprem- 
acy. At the threshold of the thirties, Japan inaugurated the series 
of aggressions by totalitarian states which were to characterize the 
next decade. In 1933, Adolf Hitler came to power in Germany, 
mouthing anti-Bolshevik phrases and promises of a greater Ger- 
many. Ideologically and territorially the Soviet Union was a logi- 
cal target of Nipponese and Nazi attack. It was imperative that 
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Russia find friends who would stand beside her in her peril, and 
to do this, she must play down the international irritant of revolu- 
tion. 

Chicherin was not to enjoy the new prestige of his office. Ill and 
disillusioned, he was replaced in 1930 by his younger assistant 
Maxim Litvinov. Under Litvinov, the Soviet Union emerged as 
the champion of collective security against aggression. In 1934, 
Russia joined the League of Nations, which for fifteen years she 
had unceasingly castigated as a capitalist international—a “devil’s 
kitchen” as Lenin termed it. Urging disarmament, mutual secu- 
rity, and stronger sanctions against disturbers of the peace, Lit- 
vinov the diplomat was a far cry from Russian revolutionary ha- 
ranguers of earlier days. 

Stalin meantime, to supplement the pronouncements of his 
lieutenants, told foreign correspondents who were fortunate 
enough to obtain interviews with him that the idea of Russia as 
an exporter of revolution was a “‘tragic-comic”’ misconception. 
Simultaneously, the fiction of non-connection between the Com- 
intern and the Soviet Government was assiduously propagated 
abroad to allay distrust. This transparent formula, often tacitly 
accepted by other governments as an alternative to unproductive 
acrimony, maintained that the Third International was a private 
organization and therefore outside the purview of the Soviet 
Government. 

Many observers were inclined to take Stalin at his word. The 
accompanying rebirth of nationalism in the USSR led them to 
speak of a Russian Thermidor and the beginning of the end of 
communism. Conservative statesmen in the West were less con- 
vinced and, for the most part, viewed the Soviet about-face with 
considerable suspicion. Wary of hidden pitfalls in the Soviet 
road to closer relations and debilitated by economic depression 
and popular pacifism, they chose rather to appease the aggressors 
in the hope of satiating them. In some quarters, not far from the 
seats of power, there was a desire to turn Germany and Japan 
toward Russia, a solution that would at the least satisfy the fascist 
hunger for Lebensraum without endangering the West and might 
lead to the destruction of both major threats to the established 
order. 

The sincerity of the Russian proposals was never fully put to 
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the test. Ethiopia, Spain, the Rhineland, Austria, and finally 
Munich showed the disinclination of the Western democracies to 
join hands with the Communist state to save the peace. Perhaps 
the exigencies and contacts of collaboration would have actually 
modified Soviet doctrinal dogmatism and diluted Communist as- 
piration. However, the later experiences of the World War IJ 
alliance tend to discount that possibility. 

In retrospect, it would appear that the respectability and cor- 
diality of the thirties was largely a tactic of opportunism. The 
goal of world revolution had certainly receded into a distant 
future of Soviet planning, but it continued to be a major deter- 
minant of policy. Alliance with capitalist powers was permissible 
to save the revolutionary state, but party members were warned 
not to presume that such alliances indicated Russian partnership 
in the long-term aims of her temporary allies. 

The subsequent second reversal of policy which led to the con- 
clusion of the Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939 serves only to reinforce this 
judgment of expediency. Rebuffed in the Western camp, the 
Russian leaders turned to the alternative method of preservation 
—alliance with the aggressors. The application of realpolitik was 
shockingly crass, but its purpose was clear: to protect the home- 
land of Bolshevism at any cost so that it might, when the historical 
conditions became favorable, serve as the base for a renewed revo- 
lutionary drive. That moment arrived when, after German in- 
vasion and a victorious combination with the West, the Soviet 
Union moved into the vacuums created by war. 

In both the German and the Western alliances Russia went to 
some pains to make a public show of unity, friendship, and com- 
mon cause. The knowledge of the earlier collaboration might 
have been a source of caution to her second allies. The growing 
intransigence of Moscow as victory became assured should have 
added enlightenment. Perhaps to the credit of the good-will of 
the Western statesmen, they continued to be optimistic concern- 
ing postwar cooperation until the facts of Soviet ambition could 
no longer be ignored. 

After Russia was persuaded to co-sponsor the United Nations 
Organization she proceeded to use it as a line of defense to shield 
her aggression, as a platform for Communist propaganda, and as a 
tool to divide her potential enemies. She was willing to sit down 
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at innumerable postwar conferences because they impressed 
neutral world opinion with her professed desire for peace, offered 
some chance of bargained gain and, as always, presented a tribune 
for agitation. 

The formal dissolution of the Third International in 1943 
temporarily dispelled many fears abroad. But it did not signal the 
disappearance of the national parties. Ihe members of the Com- 
intern Executive Committee emerged after the war as leaders of 
People’s Democracies in the East and of disruptive political forces 
in the West. Eastern Europe, China, Korea, and Indo-China are 
telling evidences of the continuum of Soviet intentions. 


World revolution has not been abandoned. It has been altered in 
time and concept. When the initial Bolshevik expectation of an 
immediate universal upheaval was shown to be premature, the 
Soviets were forced in the twenties and thirties to fall back on the 
instrumentalities of diplomacy. But the dream was not forgotten. 
The Third International continued to function, sometimes to the 
detriment of state interests. This self-defeating program, the prod- 
uct of slow-dying idealism, was inimical to both Communist and 
Russian interests. A rationalization of the two elements was in 
order. 

To inspire patriotism at home in the face of gathering war- 
clouds, nationalist symbols and traditions were refurbished and 
combined with Marxist-Leninist credos as objects of respect and 
even veneration. Meantime the International, by the mid-thirties 
as disciplined a body under the leadership of Stalin as the Russian 
Party, was made a tool of Russian as well as Communist policy. 
The turning point in this process was the Seventh Congress of the 
Comintern in 1935. Synchronizing its activities with Soviet diplo 
macy, the International directed its national sections to de-empha- 
size revolution and work primarily to strengthen the defensive 
position of the USSR against fascism. As a result, foreign Com- 
munists found themselves in the bizarre position of urging the 
rearmament of capitalist countries, such as the United States, 
France, and Great Britain, because they were potential opponents 
of the Nazi tide. 

Previously there had been embarrassing divergencies between 
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the policies of the Narkomindel and the Comintern. After 1935 
international communism followed the twists and turns of Krem- 
lin policy with an exactitude that confounded observers. But, one 
might ask, does not this slavish conformity to Russian national in- 
terests in fact herald the betrayal of Marxian internationalism? 
The orthodox Marxists, who, over the years, have left the Soviet- 
led movement in protest against this development as well as 
against Bolshevik dictatorship, would say yes. But an understand- 
ing of Soviet communism requires a more complex answer. 

Russian national interests have been added to, not substituted 
for, Communist ideology. An amalgam of traditional Muscovite 
aims and modern Marxist aspirations has been achieved. And this 
combination has proved a much more potent force than either of 
its components alone. The fact as well as the obligatory doctrinal 
justification of this merger was accomplished in the years prior to 
and during the Second World War. 

The Bolsheviks theorize that though Russia is a sovereign ter- 
ritorial entity, its government is devoted to the principles of com- 
munism and therefore acts in the interests of Marxism-Leninism. 
Or, to put it succinctly, what is good for Russia is good for com- 
munism. In this manner the state and the idea are conceived of 
as one: their aims are identical. The spread of Russian influence 
becomes synonymous with the extension of communism. Termi- 
nology has been adjusted to meet doctrinal needs: Russian partiot- 
ism becomes Soviet patriotism, a phrase that denotes loyalty to 
both the cause and the country. 

It is noteworthy that this union of faith and state is not an en- 
tirely unique phenomenon in history. Parallels can be found in 
Arabian nationalism and the spread of Islam. Again, certain 
Catholic nations, notably the Hapsburg complex of Spain and 
Austria, closely identified extension and protection of the Word 
with that of political power. And it should be added that these 
combinations proved remarkably long-lived. 

Naturally, in such a confusion of concepts, it is difficult to say 
which comes first, the chicken or the egg; which is the prime 
mover, communism or Russianism. The intertwining is so com- 
plete that elements of both may be found in every international 
enterprise of the Soviet Union. 

The resurgence of nationalism has unquestionably affected the 
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operational theory. To what extent the rulers have been duped by 
their own intellectual exercises in the cause of national and per- 
sonal power no one can say with authority. There are sound psy- 
chological reasons for believing that the measure of self-deceit is 
great. The non-Communist, however, can see that the idealism 
of a spontaneous world revolution has been largely replaced by a 
more malleable and practical program of opportunistic inter- 
national pressure by a strong Russia. On occasion, world revolu- 
tion has even been used as an instrument rather than a goal of 
Soviet expansion. 

But basically, the ideology, however altered and shaped, re- 
mains the framework within which decisions are made. While 
national interests are strong, their implementation is predicated 
upon Marxist methodology. In fact it is difficult to imagine any 
other philosophical concept commanding the allegiance of the 
men in the Kremlin. Nurtured on Marxism, they have, since 
Lenin, been exposed to no other system or idea. Fortunately, the 
prophets of the movement were sufficiently vague and even con- 
tradictory as to allow their successors a wide choice of ways and 
means for the resolution of specific and varying problems through 
the years. Indeed, Lenin greatly smoothed the path of decision- 
making with his dictum that there were no Bolshevik tactics, only 
Bolshevik strategy. In other words, all means are justifiable to 
facilitate the ultimate Communist hegemony. Such flexibility, of 
course, not only permits great latitude in action, but tends further 
to confuse means and ends. 

There are, however, limitations and points of weakness in 
Kremlin policy which should be emphasized. The evidence indi- 
cates that despite their continued belief in an eventual, though 
much delayed, world triumph, the Russian leaders have not been 
willing to risk their power in the Soviet sphere on uncertain 
foreign adventures in the cause of revolution. When the choice 
has lain between the maintenance or extension of domestic con- 
trols and the spread abroad of ideology and influence, the former 
has always won the nod. 

Brest-Litovsk was the first of a number of decisions which might 
be cited as examples. More recently, the postwar conduct of the 
Soviet Union toward Mao Tse-tung and Tito are revealing. Stalin 
advised the Chinese Communists to make their peace with Chiang 
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Kai-shek, maintaining that a challenge to the Chinese Govern- 
ment had no prospect of success. Inherent in his counsel was a 
healthy respect for the strength of the Kuomintang and for Ameri- 
can ability and intent to support Peking. As desirable as the crea- 
tion of a Soviet China might be to Russia, she was not prepared to 
endanger her achieved position by the support or encouragement 
of an uncertain uprising. As it turned out, the Chinese Com- 
munists ignored this advice and proved the calculations of Stalin 
to be incorrect. 

In the case of Yugoslavia, Trieste was the point at issue. Sub- 
sequent disclosures have shown that in 1945-1946 Tito was told 
that the U. S. S. R. had exhausted all methods but war to gain 
that territory for its ally, and that it was not disposed to start 
hostilities over the question. In fact, in the years immediately 
following the last war, Stalin seems to have been unwilling in 
general to move aggressively until he was convinced that his 
actions were not likely to provoke forceful counter measures from 
the West. 

These evidences of caution are encouraging. And as the Soviet 
dominion has increased in size, so has the problem of internal con- 
trol of its far-flung empire with, one may hope, a parallel concern 
for the effect of aggression and war upon the restless subject popu- 
lations. 

Furthermore, the men in power today have more to lose and 
less proportionately to gain from a reckless foreign policy than 
their predecessors. Never having experienced the travail of con- 
spiratorial life nor the enthusiasm of revolution, but only the en- 
joyment of inherited power, they are less likely to stake all on an 
unpredictable war. 

Finally, the Communist creed does not make retreat from an 
untenable advanced position a crime. Provision is made for set- 
backs in the forward drive and they are not termed defeats. When 
faced with superior strength, the Soviet leaders have on several 
occasions withdrawn to wait for a more propitious moment. Some- 
times this has meant concentration of strength on a new front. 
At other times it has heralded a period of stabilization. 

To a degree, therefore, the face of Soviet foreign policy that is 
presented to us can be determined by our own acts. Assuming 
Russian distaste for an all-out war, a responsible and intelligent 
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policy of continuous firmness on the part of the West may lead 
to Communist acceptance of diplomatic negotiations and, at least 
temporary, coexistence. Temporary coexistence, if extended over 
a long period, offers the hope of a further fading of crusading 
idealism and of increased preoccupation with internal problems. 

A Korean war, which stopped Communist aggression at the 
point of impact, discouraged subsequent attempts. But the simul- 
taneous weakening of faith in international action, which led to 
an Indo-Chinese settlement favorable to the Kremlin, was un- 
doubtedly heartening to Moscow. 

Nor is it possible for the United States to shift the entire blame 
for this backward step to the shoulders of its allies.. By its politi- 
cally inspired and unwise decision to relax at the crucial moment, 
or at the least to substitute bluster and confusion for calmness of 
purpose, it left them little choice. Fortunately, the handling of the 
recent London conference and the subsequent Paris agreement 
gives evidence of a more profitable approach by Washington. 

The apparent answer then is not a comfortable one. Aggression 
must be met promptly and repeatedly by force if necessary. In 
this task the United States must continue to bear the primary bur- 
den. It is scarcely intelligent to lose rounds in the contest and 
thereby weaken our own defenses in order to teach our friends 
a lesson. It may satisfy the ego to leave the game, but it gains us 
nothing in position, confidence, or future support. 

Military, moral, and economic aid at the point of impact is not 
enough, however, to alter successfully the face of Soviet policy. 
It must be buttressed by a constant and demonstrative reaffirma- 
tion of the ideals for which we stand. Firmness must not be con- 
fused with the maintenance of the political and economic status 
quo; vigilance must not lead to a compromise with freedom; 
strength must not be used to bully; devotion to principle must not 
prevent flexibility of diplomatic action. 

Time, strength, and undeviating attention to the sought-after 
goal offer hope for a situation of relative stability, which, in turn, 
will tend to reduce the chances of a showdown and increase the 
possibility of a modification in Soviet policy. At the same time, it 
will create a position of security to meet any all-out challenge from 
the Kremlin. Russian communism can triumph only if we un- 
wittingly aid its cause by ignorance, selfishness, or weakness. 
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Postwar 


R. DARGAN THOMSON 


postwar 


Nothing tutors you. All roads 
knowing you aimless let you go 
too far south and too far north 


while the wind dries your mouth. 


Packing a camera, a gun, 

dollars, passes, Lucky Strikes, 

your tour abomination; stand 
free among ruins, your night’s fun 
an orphan—her bilingual song, 
her alien hair and fearing hand. 


You enter gutted streets as one 
shunning the international moon; 

you sniff the shadows, shy at the sound 
of sorrow coughing on cold ground, 


pat your pockets and are gone 


off to more architecture: towers 
falling toward you, arches thrown 
across insomnia, stairs 

swelling emphatically down 

to your own fear and all the fears 
you will not leave alone. 
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There waits a frozen city, there 


athwart the worst of your desires; 
its history shattered, its small moon 
playing the fever-colored clown 
who peddles hunger’s dim balloons. 


Even the grinner in the dark 
begs nothing of so strange a fool 
(his ghostliness being less than yours) . 


His hand was out to ward you off 
yet now he dreads to see you stroll 
(though you are on the run) 

from treason town to terror town, 
needing another cigarette, 


equipped, dog-tired and on your own. 
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The escape 


ANN SCHLEEF MOORE 


There were brief exceptional instances, mostly connected with 
his walks in the Park, with the gun, and with Evelyn, when 
Charley Wood thought ct himself as a man. But mostly, he seemed 
to have become a sort of burrowing creature, running a fixed 
daily course through a succession of tunnels, small apertures and 
tight little boxes. 

Each morning he tunneled his way out of his house through 
the reproaches and complaints of his wife, Mildred; squeezed his 
way into a crowded bus; then tunneled the four blocks from the 
bus-stop to his office building through dreary reluctance to face 
the day’s work ahead. The lobby of the building was a narrow 
chute, the elevator a cage. Finally he came to the series of little 
boxes that made up his suite—reception room, business office, 
operating room, laboratory. Here he spent his day shrinking his 
range still further, to accommodate the confines of the human 
mouth. Dentistry, Charley had decided, was work for a mole, not 
a man. And a damned unpopular mole at that. Nobody ever 
really wanted to see a dentist . . . 


It was past five o'clock on a Tuesday. Charley was sick of looking 
at teeth. His feet hurt and his back felt as if a knife had been 
driven in under the left shoulder blade. So he didn’t finish Mrs. 
Slade’s amalgam filling as well as he could have. He turned Mrs. 
Slade over to his receptionist for the formalities of dismissal, re- 
treated through the swinging door to the laboratory. He sank 
down on the stool, automatically switched on the radio on the 
work bench, lit a cigarette. Before long the order of the morning, 
the succession of boxes and tunnels, would be reversed in a home- 
ward direction, to the ultimate end of his knotting up defensively 
and staring into a television screen. But he wouldn’t complain 
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about TV. It had been a great thing for him and Mildred. Cut 
down their time for talking. 

The interlude in the laboratory was not particularly restful or 
pleasant. The work bench was littered with wax, plaster, knives, 
a couple of wafers of gold—the accessories of dentistry the patient 
never saw so could not understand what he was really paying for. 
A little knob of gold reminded him that Mrs. Richards would be 
annoyed at having to come back for another impression for her 
inlay. As if everybody didn’t miss a casting now and then. Even 
the great Joe Taylor. But Charley had been missing too many of 
them lately. . . . And there was the bare plaster grin of models 
mounted on an articulator to remind him that a Mr. Luther 
needed about two thousand dollars worth of work, and probably 
didn’t have a dime. You'd think that once in a lifetime a guy 
could get a rich patient. . . . But not Charley Wood . . . Good 
old Charley .. . 

He could hear Mildred now, stil! harping on the Woman’s Club 
House Tour. ... “And there was Edith Taylor, who couldn’t 
make even a second-rate sorority in college, with people trying to 
see how her house is decorated! Not that I can say I think much 
of her taste. If J lived in Country Club Heights and had half what 
she has to do with. . . . But I'll give her credit for one thing. 
When she picked a dentist for a husband, she picked one who 
could make a success of it!”’ 


Charley had not wanted to be a dentist in the first place. He had 
wanted to be a veterinarian—an idea inspired by his childhood 
visits to his uncle’s farm. He loved the country, the farm animals, 
the hunting dogs; everything about rural life appealed to him. 
But his father had said, “No horse doctors in my family!’ Charley 
had considered human medicine, but doubted his capacity to 
deal with its responsibilities. Dentistry had been the compromise. 
Dentistry could be practiced rurally . . . say in the small town 
near his uncle’s farm. It was Mildred who said ‘“‘no” to that. She 
had, she said, no intention of burying herself in the sticks as her 
mother had done. . . . But Charley could visit his uncle and 
cousins still for pheasant shooting, deer hunting, fishing . . . 
Well, he had tried it for the first two years or so after they were 
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married, and it always ended up in a row about his spending 
money needed for things for the house, about his relatives being 
uncouth hicks. Besides, if he was so crazy about birds and animals, 
why did he want to shoot them? Mildred just couldn’t understand 
about hunting. Maybe no woman could. Anyhow, his visits to 
the country dwindled, came to an end. His only connection with 
the farm now was the stream of presents his relatives continued to 
make of lamb, beef, poultry, an occasional suckling pig. Butch- 
ered and dressed and neatly wrapped, these were stored in the 
big deep-freeze in the basement of Charley’s house. Mildred made 
no objection to the gifts, finding in them none of the faults she 
had found in the givers, extending none of her compunctions 
about killing to domestic slaughter. 


The receptionist called through the door to ask if there was any- 
thing to go in the safe before she closed it. He gave her the wafers 
of gold, the lumpy casting. They exchanged “goodnights.” 

Then Charley caught the words of the radio broadcaster. “That 
ends our Roasty-Toasty news broadcast for today, friends. Keep 
tuned to this station for further bulletins, which will be broad- 
cast as soon as received!” 

Bulletins about what, Charley wondered. He snapped the radio 
off. The homeward reversal began, and he now looked forward to 
the one detail in which it regularly differed from the morning’s 
order. That was seeing Evelyn. 


With a touch of peroxide, bolder use of cosmetics, Evelyn would 
have been a Blonde. Or perhaps a more flamboyant personality 
would have made the difference. As it was, she was just a sweet 
little thing with a light complexion who worked at the cigar 
counter and newsstand near the bus-stop. Charley had been going 
back and forth by bus for about a year now—since they had cut 
themselves down to one car. God! What a row that had been! 
“Oh, I know it doesn’t look well for a professional man to go back 
and forth on the public bus. I’m no happier about it than you 
are! But if a professional man can’t afford two cars, well, ail I can 
say is that I’m your wife and not a chauffeur. And if you think 
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you're going to take the car every day and leave me stuck out in 
this God-forsaken wilderness without transportation, dependent 
on my friends . . .” It still came up from time to time when there 
was lack of fresh material. 

About that time Charley started smoking a lot more, so the pack 
of cigarettes Mildred gave him every day from the carton she 
bought at the grocery store was not enough. So he stopped in at 
the stand one day to buy more. 

Evelyn looked out of place in the cigar stand, among the daily 
racing forms, the jumbo-sized cigars and the fluttery of variously 
colored dope sheets offered to attract the sportier element. You'd 
have thought a Blonde would have done better in a place obvi- 
ously catering to this clientele, until it dawned on you that for 
them Blondes were probably a dime a dozen, and Evelyn a novelty. 

Charley’s first impression of Evelyn had been one of overlapped 
central incisors and an overbite which could have been corrected 
by orthodontia when she was a child. But with his repeated 
patronage of the stand her smile progressed from routine to famil- 
iar, and he lost sight of her dental imperfections in a general 
effect of sweetness, which amounted to novelty for him. 

When Evelyn learned that he was a dentist, she told him she had 
known all along he must be a professional man. She admired 
professional men. Respected them. “They're . . . well, they’re 
gentlemen, if you know what I mean.” 

He had never asked Evelyn for a date. For one thing, he ration- 
alized, it would lessen his stature as a gentleman. He was certain 
that by Evelyn’s standards, gentlemen did not “step out” on their 
wives. In addition—he could hear her say it—‘‘Oh, no. I never 
make dates with customers. It’s bad policy, if you know what 1 
mean.” 

Beyond rationalization there was Mildred. Thinking of what 
weapons Mildred might make of a discovered hint of infidelity, he 
could only wonder at the courage of the men who had set off the 
first atomic bomb, with no precedent from which to judge the 
possible extent of its devastation, but only scientific calculation, 
which might well have amounted to underestimation. 


As Charley was leaving the office the phone rang. He let it go un- 
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answered as he locked the door, tunneled down the corridor to- 
ward the elevator. Going down, he remembered a break in the 
regular routine which would prevent his seeing Evelyn. This 
morning Mildred had given him the car, because it needed a 
grease job, which was to have been done in the garage behind the 
building. The car would be waiting there now. The exit from 
the garage would take him to a street from which there could be 
no plausible excuse for him to double back into mid-city traffic in 
the direction of Evelyn’s stand. While implausibility was not on 
a par with infidelity, experience had taught Charley the wisdom of 
avoiding it. 

The Woods still lived in the first house they had bought when 
they emerged from their newlywed cozy-apartment stage—in Syl- 
van Terrace, a subdivision at the western edge of the city, adjoin- 
ing a large tract left to the city by one of its pioneer founders for 
the Park and the Zoo. At the time the Woods bought their house, 
things had been full of promise. But the park tract had never 
been improved beyond the Zoo area, giving rise to Mildred’s com- 
plaints about God-forsaken wilderness. Fashion had passed Syl- 
van Terrace by in favor of Country Club Heights, across the river 
to the east of town. As for Charley ... well... 

The great Joe Taylor had bought a house in the Heights, and 
so had Mildred’s friends the Pecks; but so far Charley had been 
able to stall off Mildred’s agitation for a move. Probably simply 
because Mildred could keep accounts, and the accounts showed 
they absolutely could not afford it. There didn’t seem to be any- 
thing left for Charley to give up to remedy this situation. Though 
he would not have dared mention it, Charley was glad for this. 
He did not want to move from the Terrace. Not that the neigh- 
borhood itself had any particular charm, but there was the Park, 
tangled, unimproved so that it gave a feeling of primitive forest. 
Charley’s walks there with his imaginary dog—real dogs being 
loathsome shedders of hair and soilers of carpet, hence forbidden 
—were all he had left of outdoor life. The open ground around 
Country Club Heights had been curbed into golf courses—fixed 
routes of progression from one small aperture to another. 

The houses of the Terrace were flush upon each other, so that 
they presented a solid face to the street, formal and slightly ag- 
grieved, like a row of wallflowers at a ball. Each house had its 
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garage beneath it, flanked by a tradesman’s entrance and steps 
leading up to an impressive front door. 

It was dark when Charley arrived home, and in most of the 
houses there were lights in the living-room windows above the 
garage doors. It might look quite cheery to a passing stranger. 

As he got out of the car to open the garage door, the window 
above opened. Mildred cried out, “Hurry and get in the house!” 

This was getting worse, her not even waiting for him to get into 
the house before she started yelling at him. “I’ve got to put the 
car away!” 

“I said come in the house! And don’t you dare open that garage 
door! That thing might pounce on you any minute and knock 
you down and get in the garage and here I'd be . . .” 

“What thing, for God's sake!” 

“That leopard! Hurry up! I'll unlatch the door!” 

He wondered if Mildred had taken up drinking . . . raving 
about leopards. He wouldn’t argue. 

She opened the door barely enough for him to squeeze in. If 
she had been drinking, he could not smell it. Still, she didn’t look 
quite normal. 

“T thought you’d never get here. I phoned you to hurry, but 
nobody answered.” She looked at her wrist watch. “If you'd al- 
ready left the office when I called, you should have been here ten 
minutes ago.” 

This sounded normal enough. “Remember,” he said, “I’m not 
as accustomed to driving in traffic as you are.” 

“Well whose fault . . . but anyhow, I should think after you 
heard the news you'd have made every effort to get here instead 
of dawdling along, knowing all the time my life was in danger be- 
cause you choose to live in this God-forsaken wilderness at the 
mercy of .. .” 

The not-normal thing about Mildred was that she was scared. 
“T didn’t hear any news,” he said. 

“There! Listen!” It was the portable radio Mildred kept going 
when she hadn’t time for the TV. 

“And now we interrupt to bring you a bulletin. . . .” It was 
the same urgent tone of voice he had heard earlier, at the office. 
“Police and fire departments, augmented by volunteers, continue 
in spite of darkness to search for the leopard which escaped from 
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the City Zoo. At four-thirty this afternoon the animal, with mirac- 
ulous agility, managed to leap from the pit in which it had been 
confined and to jump over a fence into the wilderness of Douglass 
Estate Memorial Park. The animal has been reported seen at 
several points near the Park, but none of these reports has been 
confirmed. Residents of neighborhoods adjoining the Park are 
warned to exercise caution, and to keep a close watch on children 
and pets. Keep tuned to this station for further bulletins, which 
will be broadcast . . .” 

‘‘Now do you realize the danger I’ve been in since . . . don't 
you dare leave me! Don’t you dare go out that door!” 

“I was only putting down my hat and coat.” 

“Oh ... I'm sorry. I didn’t mean . . . I'm just nervous and 
upset. Dinner will be a little late, I’m afraid. In all the excite- 
mami .. 5” 

“Take it easy.” 

“T’ll make you a drink while you’re waiting. An old-fashioned?” 

‘Just bourbon over ice, please.” 

She started for the kitchen, stopped, turned back, “Where are 
you going now?” 

“The basement. Go ahead and fix the drink. I'll be right back.” 


She screamed when she saw the gun. “Where did that come from?” 

“The basement . . . Yes, I've been hiding it.” It had not been 
easy, with Mildred’s natural curiosity and her housekeeper’s eye. 
But he had managed, shifting it from place to place; most recently 
to the jog in the wall behind the deep-freeze. “I held this one 
out.” It was his deer rifle. He finished taking off the newspaper 
wrapping, ran a loving hand over the dark steel. “I should think 
now, with this wild beast on the loose, you’d be glad I had the 
foresight to keep a weapon in the house.” Not that foresight had 
anything to do with it. 

“Here all the time you've been deceiving me . . . hiding. . . 
well, be careful with it.” 

“T will. I'll put it here in the hall. Handy, in case we need 
it.” He picked up the drink she had put on the coffee table. 
“Aren't you having one?” 

“No.” She skipped her usual line about their not being able to 
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afford two drinkers in the family, except when there was com- 
pany and it would look funny if she did not take a drink, too. 
“Tl get on with dinner.” 

“Well, here’s cheers.” 

The drink felt fine going down. 

“Cheers,” he repeated, knowing he meant it for the leopard. 


The next morning the leopard was still at large. While Mildred 
and Charley were eating breakfast, Florence Peck phoned. Mil- 
dred made dramatic elaborations on the hazards of her front-line 
position, with the result that Florence invited her to come and stay 
at her house until the danger was over. It seemed unlikely that, 
even though the leopard might be able to swim across the river or 
sneak unseen across the bridge, a mere animal would have the 
effrontery to invade Country Club Heights. 

“T’ll see if my good husband plans to stay home and guard the 
house.”” She turned to Charley. 

“And who would look after my patients?” 

With a look that said, “Well, if you put your patients’ welfare 
above that of your wife . . .” she turned back to the phone and 
accepted Florence’s invitation. If he had offered to stay home, the 
look would have said something about a man who always found 
excuses not to work, “and when we need every cent . . .” 

Charley won on one point, though. Mildred took the bus to the 
Heights, and left him the car. 

Downtown it seemed like World Series time or the day of a big 
football game, or the day before Christmas. People he had never 
seen before spoke to Charley, talked about the leopard. Along 
the street and in the corridors of the building he could hear radios 
going, the excited voices of announcers giving out bulletins. 
Everybody was informal, friendly, excited. 

Civil Defense units had now joined in the search: five troops 
of Boy Scouts, a helicopter, a detachment of Marine reservists with 
walkie-talkies. A Hollywood studio was on the wing with a pack 
of cougar hounds—the dogs which, it so happened, would be seen 
in the 3-D epic to be released by the studio next week. The leop- 
ard had been reported seen many times, often simultaneously at 
places several miles apart. The Zoo had hung chunks of drugged 
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meat on trees and fences nearby, but as yet the bait had been un- 
touched. No attacks by the animal had been reported, no pets 
or children missing. 

At five o’clock Mildred phoned Charley to give him instructions 
about dinner, about what he could use from the deep-freeze, what 
not. She was saving the leg of lamb for the Petersons, the steaks 
for the Randolphs, the prime rib roast for ‘“Mildred’s friends,” 
as he always thought of the people with whom they exchanged 
social obligations. 

“Yes, dear... yes, dear...” It was only after he hung up 
that he realized he did not have to follow Mildred’s instructions. 
He could stay downtown for dinner. He could even investigate 
the bar down the street from the building. 

Everybody in the bar was talking about the leopard. As one 
who lived near the Park, Charley soon found himself in the role 
of qualified expert on terrain. “And I’ve got the old deer rifle in 
the hall, loaded and ready, just in case. Pretty good shot, you 
know. Used to do a lot of hunting. . .” 

A good-looking girl at the bar said, “You'd be just the man to 
have around the house tonight.” 

A man next to her said, “Well, if it’s protection you're looking 
Wisse 

Just as the jumbo-cigar wolves would be making offers of pro- 
tection to Evelyn! A fine gentleman he had turned out to be. He 
rushed from the bar. 

He was relieved when he arrived at the stand to find Evelyn 
still unharmed behind her counter. He would see her safely home, 
he told her, but they might as well eat dinner first. 

But she couldn’t go with a married man. Besides, she didn’t 
go out with her customers. It wasn’t good policy, “if you know 
what I mean.” 

He said he knew, but this was different. A time of emergency. 
He must do his duty as a citizen—the very thing his wife would 
want him to do, as if he were a kind of block warden. 

Evelyn finally agreed to have dinner with him when she got 
through work. While he was waiting for her, he went into another 
bar, bought a drink for a Blond, decided he could have had dinner 
with her, if he hadn’t already asked Evelyn. He realized then that 
he had not felt like a mole all day. It was wonderful. 
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So wonderful that he felt like dancing, so he took Evelyn to a 
night club. It was nice to go places with a gentleman, Evelyn told 
him, smiling. They stayed until about midnight. 

Evelyn would not let Charley escort her any farther than the 
street door of her apartment house. She didn’t want to disturb 
her roommate, who would certainly be asleep by now. “And be- 
sides, we don’t think it looks good for men to come in with us this 
late, if you know what I mean.” But she didn’t slam her smile 
shut in his face. She’d accept another date. 

Driving on to his house he listened to the news on his car radio. 
The leopard was still at large. The drugged meat was still un- 
touched and there was no evidence that the animal had obtained 
food elsewhere. It was felt certain that hunger would drive him 
back to captivity. 

Well, by George, not while his friend Charley Wood had a deep- 
freeze full of meat! To hell with the Petersons and the Randolphs 
and the rest of Mildred’s friends! To hell with captivity! Charley 
knew the Park like he knew the grooves and pits in a molar, knew 
the wild places where an animal could hide. He’d take the meat 
there . . . the steaks, the chops, the roasts. To hell with the 
Randolphs! To hell with captivity! 


Charley sang in the shower the next morning, wondering why, 
with his resonant baritone, he had never thought of joining a 
glee club, or singing in a choir; wondering why, in fact, he had 
never before noticed that he had a resonant baritone. For all his 
night-clubbing and hiking through the Park packing a laundry 
bag full of meat, he was not tired. He felt floaty, inflated, like one 
of those big balloon figures they used in parades. The soap slipped 
from his hand. 

The leopard, according to the radio newscast, was still at large. 

While he was settling some of his bounce with coffee, Mildred 
phoned to give him instructions about sending out the dry-clean- 
ing. She was having a good time, she said, “living like a lady.” 
The tone of her voice added “for a change.” 

A change. Maybe that was what Mildred had wanted all along. 
Maybe she was even meeting a boy-friend in Country Club 
Heights. Maybe her constant nagging and complaining had been 
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to needle him into asking for a divorce. Poor Mildred. He hadn't 
come up to her expectations as a husband, he supposed. He had 
tried in his way, but they just weren’t right for each other. Better 
to make the break now, while they were still young enough to start 
over again. He would give Mildred the house, what cash he could 
raise from selling his practice. His cousins would lend him 
enough to get started over in the country. He would not have to 
work so hard there, overhead would not be so high, living ex- 
penses not so great. He would have time for hunting and fishing 
again. . . . And eventually remarry . . . some sweet, simple un- 
demanding kid . . . Somebody who looked up to him . 

That evening he talked to Evelyn about the possibility of his 
and Mildred’s divorcing; talked about the country, asked Evelyn 
if she liked it. She said she didn’t know. She had never been 
there. The thought of opening new vistas in her narrow, under- 
privileged life filled him with tenderness for her. And he felt a 
certain tenderness toward Mildred, too, now that he was about to 
liberate her. Captivity was an evil thing all around. He was glad 
he was not the keeper in a zoo. 

After dinner Charley took Evelyn directly to his house. “I 
thought we might have a night-cap,” he said, as they drove up in 
front. 

Her resistance to the invitation was slight, soon overcome. 

She winced at the gun standing in the hall, but it seemed a sweet 
feminine wince, without censure. Then she followed him into 
the kitchen as he went to mix the drinks. “Just look at the elec- 
trical stuff! It’s like an ad in a magazine, if you know what I 
mean.” 

He could break her of that. . . . She probably didn’t even real- 
ize how often she said it. . . . Nobody was perfect. . . 

They took the drinks back to the living room. He sat beside 
her on the sofa and kissed her. She was prim about it, but not 
discouraging. So during the next drink he started to persuade her 
further. Now that he practically intended to marry the girl, it 
did not seem too great a breach of gentlemanly behavior. 

A girl couldn't cheapen herself . . . 

Naturally, he understood that, and he admired her for her 
character and integrity . . . Yes, he certainly did respect her. It 
wasn't as if they were a couple of irresponsible kids. They were 
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mature people seriously considering . . . yes, marriage was an 
intimate business, and the better they got to know each other . 

Still, a girl couldn’t be too careful .. . 

He went to the kitchen to get another drink. 

Apparently Evelyn did not see or hear him coming back. He 
paused an instant in the doorway, watched her, his attention ar- 
rested by something suddenly, frighteningly familiar. She was 
sitting on the sofa where he had left her, running her hand over 
the thick upholstery, and with systematic gaze was appraising the 
quality of the draperies, the wallpaper, her expression saying “If 
I had half to do with what she has . . .”” Then she heard him and 
turned, flashing on her smile. He recognized that, now, too—the 
come-on smile of the captor, holding a concealed rope, a net. 

“I'd have to phone my room-mate and make some excuse,” she 
said. 

“I’ve been thinking it over. You were right in the beginning. 
We'd better not rush things.” 


“You mean .. .” Her smile burned off in a flare of rage, leav- 
ing a mean, rodent look. “You... you dirty . . . I've never 
been so humiliated in all my life!” 

“I'm sorry... I ¥ 


Too late he saw her open her handbag, take out a lipstick, and 
with it draw a long, crimson streak across the wallpaper above the 
sofa. “It’s the indelible kind, if you know what I mean.” 


“We repeat,’” Charley heard when he turned on the radio the 
next morning, “‘the leopard whose escape held the city terrorized 
for sixty hours has been captured. Shortly before dawn this 
morning he was found almost at the place where he jumped over 
the fence in his escape. He made no effort to resist capture and 
collapsed into unconsciousness even before a net could be lowered 
over him. The animal is now under the care of the veterinarian. 
Zoo officials announce that before the animal is returned to his 
pit, alterations will be made to prevent any further such escape.” 

Charley did not go to his office. He called the receptionist to 
give the excuse of illness, then settled himself to wait for Mildred’s 
return—to the empty deep-freeze, the red smear on the wall. Per- 
haps he could appease her with a new house in Country Club 
Heights. His cousins would lend him the money. 
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Once, catching part of a reconciliation scene in a radio serial, 
he envisioned himself and Mildred somehow making peace. The 
gun in the hall inspired a number of other ideas. He theorized 
over several lines of flight, wondering how much ready cash he 
could raise without notice, how negotiable the little wafers of 
dental gold would be. And once, shocked, he apprehended a 
stealthy consciousness of the grisly possibilities of the empty deep- 
freeze. But mostly, he just waited. 

Later in the day the news came that the leopard had died, pre- 
sumably from the effect of drugs. Charley’s private diagnosis was 
loss of heart. Still, that was one way of ending captivity. 

He kept on waiting for Mildred. Whatever happened now de- 
pended on her. 


SLOW RUNNER FROM THE EOCENE 


By Harry C. Morris 


I caught a turtle for my three-year-old 

And heard the forced-out air that lets him leave 
This world leave him the way it does a patched- 
Up inner tube. His was an ancient grief 

And showed in all the wrinkled patina 

Of scale and skin, the sudden dropping curve 

Of carapace, the weary outstretched head. 


Four million summers he had crossed this road 

And forced out air, submerging to his depths 

As other monsters roared their speed along 

His August way. Too often he had blinked 

The dust and probed the wedge-shaped, mourning skull 
Into the green and rust of fall. Dim woes 

Refract the sluggish iris and sway the neck. 

Does he waggle at scenes in his fluvial now 

Or at ghosts from some Eocene past? 
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Fact or formula in “western”’ fiction 


LEVETTE J. DAVIDSON 


“Western fiction” is a term which usually identifies a type of writ- 
ing scorned in critical circles. When accompanied by the adjec- 
tives “popular” or “wild,” the designation “Western” refers spe- 
cifically to stories that appear in pulp paper magazines, in cheap 
pocketbook form with gaudy covers, in class “B” or “C’”’ motion 
pictures, and on radio and TV programs designed for juvenile 
audiences. That such stories are popular and wild, no one can 
deny. That they are truly Western all students of Western history 
and folklore can and should disprove. Destructive criticism alone 
is, however, not enough. Ways should be found by which the 
truth about Western characters, adventures, customs, occupations 
and beliefs will supplant the shallow and misleading stereotypes 
that, unfortunately, dominate the popular imagination today. 

America needs to study her basic traditions, to interpret more 
accurately the symbols that perpetuate her history and her ideals. 
Correction in the light of fact leads not only to more honest repre- 
sentation but also to richer meanings. What was the true nature 
of the Western frontiersman, Indian, trapper, prospector, sheriff, 
cowboy? And what was the actual career of the Western outlaw, 
gunman, rustler, and stage robber? 

How and why did popular writers of fiction foist upon our 
nation a Western mythology containing such two-dimensional 
distortions as the stereotyped pictures of the always murderous 
Redskin, the deceitful Mexican, the love-sick cowboy, the strong, 
silent, two-gun sheriff, the cultured, desirable but innocent hero- 
ine, the villainous rustler, the quaintly humorous old trapper or 
scout, the upright dance-hall girl, the heroic and misunderstood 
outlaw killer, the gallant stagecoach or train robber, and the weak 
or crooked frontier judges, politicians, business men, and ministers 
of the gospel? Was life in the Far West nothing but bloodshed 
and violence? How did frontiersmen and early settlers earn a 
livelihood and build communities? What work did they do and 
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how? Were innocent courtship, murderous hate between rival 
factions, greed, and extermination of Indians the dominant moti- 
vations in Western life? 

The “fictional betrayal of the West” can be traced back to the 
famous Beadle dime novels that first became popular at the time 
of the Civil War.’ These old “yellow backs” provided adventure 
and romance in a cheap form for thousands of scarcely literate 
readers. Colonel Prentiss Ingraham, Major Sam Hall (“Buckskin 
Sam’’) , Edward Zane Carrol Judson (“Ned Buntline’”) , and E; LE. 
Wheeler (author of the “Deadwood Dick” series) turned out 
hundreds of stories—some of them attributed to Buffalo Bill and 
other Western scouts. Many of these thrillers utilized Western 
locales, characters, and events of the sixties, seventies, and 
eighties. Their reality, however, was on the surface only; sen- 
sationalism was their goal. The settings, the people, the language, 
the plots, and the attitudes were, basically, no different from those 
to be found before and after the Beadle period in the escape fic- 
tion manufactured by hack writers for an audience that expects 
no more from a story than the thrills of physical adventure, of 
sentimental romance, and of a happy ending with virtue tri- 
umphant—.e., the villain vanquished, the hero vindicated, and 
the heroine in the arms of the latter. The serious reader would 
have found in Beadle’s Western series no true pictures of the suc- 
ceeding waves of emigrants, builders, and exploiters that opened 
up and settled the Trans-Mississippi West following the epoch- 
making Louisiana Purchase of 1803. 

The last three decades of the nineteenth century are noted for 
the production of local color fiction, exploiting the peculiarities 
of the way of life in different sections of the United States. Bret 
Harte and Mark Twain portrayed the forty-niners of the Cali- 
fornia gold diggings in amusing or in sentimental veins. They 
added permanently to our gallery of Western fictional characters, 
but they missed much of the reality that can be gleaned from such 
factual yet human documents as The Big Bonanza, by Dan De 
Quille, and The Shirley Letters from the California Mines, by 
Louise Clappe (“Dame Shirley”). O. Henry, in the “Heart of 
the West,” presented in entertaining fashion the Texan cowboy 
and the Mexican caballero. The humorous “Wolfville” stories of 
Alfred Henry Lewis have worn less well, although his ‘“‘Old Cattle- 
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man” used much authentic folklore. Perhaps our modern dis- 
satisfaction with these skilled story-tellers of the old West arises 
from their emphasis upon the picturesque, their condescending 
attitude towards their materials, and their seeming lack of appre- 
ciation of the historical significance of the era that they were 
privileged to observe. 

The highly commercialized, mass-produced, popular fiction of 
the past half century has done little more than did the dime novel 
to tell the truth about our Western heritage.* Although many a 
twentieth century fiction writer has been more skillful in tech- 
nique and more accurate in historical detail than was Ned Bunt- 
line and his fellows, the majority of Western storytellers have 
taken their task even less seriously than did Mark Twain and Bret 
Harte. The public has wanted a Wild West and they have con- 
tinued to create it for them. Owen Wister’s The Virginian (1902) 
became the cowboy classic, ‘“‘without cows’; it set the pattern for 
innumerable pulp-paper magazine imitations and for the basic 
scenes and events in an endless succession of Western movies. In 
fact, the cowboy hero has almost displaced all rivals for the place 
of “typical Westerner.” The Lone Ranger, Hopalong Cassidy, 
the recurring character types in the novels of Zane Grey and his 
like, the movie parts of William S. Hart, Tom Mix, and Gary 
Cooper, and innumerable other examples could be cited in sup- 
port of this contention.* 

It is, however, useless to complain unless a remedy can be sug- 
gested. What are the sources to which one might turn in a search 
for the true West—its symbolic figures, representative actions, 
ideal goals, typical legends and authentic customs? Historians 
and folklorists can, I believe, at least partially answer this ques- 
tion. There are noteworthy surveys of the history of the Trans- 
Mississippi West; there are numerous special studies of great 
events and great personalities in the conquest of the vast empire 
between the Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean; and there are 
scholarly editions of the source materials needed for clear pictures 
of the different periods and occupation. The serious student will 
gratefully consult such works as H. R. Wagner, The Plains and 
the Rockies; a Bibliography of Original Narratives of Travel and 
Adventure, 1800-1865 (1937) ; LeRoy R. Hafen and C. C. Rister, 
Western America (1941); and Bernard DeVoto’s The Course of 
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Empire (1952), Across the Wide Missouri (1947), and The Year 
of Decision (1943). He will find stimulus in such recent discus- 
sions of the scope and nature of folklore as Samuel P. Bayard’s 
“The Materials of Folklore,” Journal of American Folklore (Jan- 
uary-March, 1953). He will seek out such specialized works as 
Joseph Leach, The Typical Texan (1952) and J. C. Dykes, Billy 
the Kid: the Bibliography of a Legend (1952). 

Such special libraries of Western materials as the Bancroft in 
Berkeley, California, the Western History Collection of the Den- 
ver Public Library, the N. W. Ayer Collection in the Newberry 
Library in Chicago, as well as numerous historical society collec- 
tions in many Western states, yield authentic data on practically 
all phases of Western life. After the facts have been assembled 
they should be compared with the legends in order to see how im- 
aginative and esthetic transformations have given wide currency 
and memorable form to reality. 

Folklore represents a transitional stage from fact to formal fic- 
tion, as well as providing a reservoir of raw material for the use 
of novelists. A modern craftsman might gain much by studying 
the work of his humble forerunners. Since the earliest fiction of 
the West was oral in origin, much of it never got into print. But 
the tales that were recorded by those fortunate enough to hear the 
old-time folk narrators and literate enough to set down some of 
the best of the yarns that they heard demonstrate that these early 
fabrications were a rich combination of fact, traditional lore, and 
humorous imaginings. Some of these may be found in Hiram M. 
Chittenden’s The American Fur Trade of the Far West (1935) , 
Levette J. Davidson’s and Forrester Blake’s Rocky Mountain Tales 
(1947), Mody C. Boatright’s Folk Laughter on the American 
Frontier (1949), and Jack Thorpe’s Chuck Wagon Tales (1945). 
At first the open campfire and, later on, the cabin fireplace or the 
trading post store provided the magnetic center for a picturesque 
circle of both amateur story-tellers and critical but appreciative 
listeners. 

What was the subject-matter of these tales and what were the 
techniques most commonly used? Of course the events, characters, 
settings and language varied according to the locale and the period 
in which the story-telling took place. For example, a group at 
the trapper’s rendezvous in Pierre’s Hole in 1838 might have heard 
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Jim Bridger tell, with pardonable exaggeration, his experiences 
with the wonders of the Yellowstone region—boiling rivers, moun- 
tains of glass, petrified forests, etc. Or Thomas Fitzpatrick might 
have told a true story of his escape from hostile Indians. Or Jede- 
diah Smith might have described the strange sights and peculiar 
customs that he had observed on his pioneering trip to California, 
still under Spanish rule. Many a trapper present had, no doubt, 
memories of the famous Indian battle at Pierre’s Hole against the 
Blackfeet and was eager to give his version of how it took place 
and what his part in it had been. 

A decade later the overlanders on the Oregon Trail and, even 
earlier, on the Santa Fe Trail, stopped at night to camp after a 
long day of bull-whacking. The freighters to Santa Fe, according 
to Josiah Gregg, in The Commerce of the Prairies (1844), told 
tales about high life at the balls and brawls in Santa Fe and Chi- 
huahua at the end of the trail. They recalled attacks by Indians, 
accidental deaths and emergency amputations of crushed and 
gangrenous limbs, hardships from adverse weather and waterless 
journadas de la muerta, or amusing escapades resulting from over- 
indulgence in “Taos Lightning.” Along the Oregon Trail the 
story-telling must have been more restrained, for women and 
children were going along to make homes in the Willamette Val- 
ley in Oregon and elsewhere on the rich, free lands of the West. 
With dire forebodings the overlanders listened to stories of Indian 
capture and torture, of massacres of whole wagon trains. From the 
old scouts who guided them, they learned of the wonders of the 
lands beyond the Rockies. But they also recalled, with nostalgia, 
the ways of life that they were leaving behind in New England, or 
the Middle West, or wherever their roots had been. 

Once the “forty-niners” had reached their El Dorado in Cali- 
fornia they had more exciting topics than even their hardships 
on the journey out. They talked of lucky strikes, of the struggle 
of the vigilantes against the lawless elements—bandits like Joaquin 
Murieta, stage-coach robbers like Black Bart, claim-jumpers, and 
murderers of the innocent. They enjoyed anecdotes about local 
characters, tall tales concerning the wonderful climate, and humor- 
ous stories of the emerging culture of the mining camps. Such 
stories were repeated a decade later during the Pike’s Peak gold 
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rush, with the expected adaptation involved in a transfer of locale 
from the Sierras to the Rockies. 

After the trapper era, the Oregon trek to agricultural home- 
steads, and the gold rushes to California, Colorado, and other 
bonanza locales, came the days of cattle barons and cowboys. The 
trailing of Texas cattle to shipping points, at the end of the rails 
in Kansas and elsewhere, and to the summer ranges farther north, 
provided experiences and developed characters that seem to be 
exhaustless topics for popular fictional entertainment. Tales 
around the chuck wagon were, in the decades immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War, about the only contact that the actual par- 
ticipants in the rapidly expanding cattle industry had with im- 
aginative literature. This oral entertainment, according to all 
available evidence, was a curious mixture of true stories of hard- 
ship and valor in the life of a cowboy, tall tales of personal adven- 
ture in cattle towns and elsewhere, reports of practical jokes played 
upon each other or upon greenhorns, and biographical sketches 
of various cattlemen and trail bosses—both good and bad. 

Other story-telling groups that should be mentioned here were 
those that evolved out of the social mores of frontier settlements. 
Although most Western towns were provided reading matter by 
local newspaper presses soon after their establishment, their edi- 
tors depended largely upon the humorous stories of local yarn 
spinners in order to fill their entertainment columns with material 
of a popular, human appeal. 

Even today oral story-telling is a living tradition in the West. 
Hunters and fishermen, girl and boy scouts, United States forest 
rangers and national park guides, vacationers—local and foreign— 
and old-timers from various walks of life still gather around out- 
door campfires in summer and roaring cabin fireplaces in winter 
for sessions of story-telling. In the bits of regional fiction thus cir- 
culated there often is more of the true West than in dozens of 
Western pulp or comic books. The folk tale is always closer to 
life and more comprehensive than formula fiction. 

According to J. Frank Dobie and other distinguished students 
of Western literature the most authentic portrayer in fiction of 
the most popular of Western folk figures—the cowboy—was Andy 
Adams. Short on plot but long on accuracy and detail, his The 
Log of a Cowboy (1903) is the best narrative yet written about 
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the cattle era. Andy Adams crowded into this volume and his six 
other published books the basic facts and the human significance 
of the cattle industry of the great plains in the days before barbed 
wire. In contrast to the methods of later commercial writers of 
standardized Western fiction, Andy’s storytelling techniques re- 
sembled those of the reminiscing old-timer or the chuck wagon 
narrator who takes his time, sticks to fact when treating his craft 
and his backgrounds, respects the actors in his stories, and cher- 
ishes the cowboy’s manly code of hard work, loyalty to his outfit, 
and pride in his own skill, courage and endurance. But Andy was 
unable to write the type of cowboy fiction that editors of his day 
thought that the public wanted. In 1907 he summed up the situ- 
ation as follows: ‘Eastern writers, with little or no knowledge of 
their subject, can satisfy the short story market better than West- 
ern ones. Seemingly the standard is set, lurid and distorted, and 
unless one can drop into that vein, he or she will find their wares 
a drug on the market.’* 

Other sincere literary artists have from time to time and with 
varying success tried to attract readers by using authentic folk 
materials in their stories of the West. Cliff-dwelling Indians were 
presented as human beings by Adolf F. Bandelier, anthropologist 
turned novelist, in The Delight Makers (1890). Frank Cushing’s 
Zuni Folk Tales (1901) are skillful retellings of Indian myths 
that contradict the stereotyped pictures of humorless Redskins. 
Oliver La Farge, in Laughing Boy (1929), and Frank Waters, in 
The Man Who Killed the Deer (Denver, 1942) , presented authen- 
tic Indian folkways and showed the psychological results when the 
traditions of the Indian conflict with today’s cultural patterns of 
his white neighbors. These writings again illustrate the superior- 
ity of folklore to formula in Western fiction. 

The trappers, scouts, and emigrants in George F. Ruxton’s de- 
lightful novel, Life in the Far West (1849) , were drawn from life. 
Ruxton’s book is the classic romance of the olden days of the 
mountain men. A. B. Guthrie in The Big Sky (1947) and The 
Way West (1949) had to depend upon reference works and his 
own artistic genius. But he used the lore, the characters, and the 
events of earlier periods in Western history in such a fashion that 
his books inform as well as entertain. They are novels of atmos- 
phere, of psychological probings, and of moral significance. They, 
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too, demonstrate how Western melodrama may be transformed 
into serious literature. Folklore and history here paved the way 
for a modern fictional artist to communicate the emotional and 
moral significance of at least two important phases of American 
frontier experience. 

Folklore rather than formula also characterizes those novels of 
H. L. Davis that deal with frontier settlement in Oregon a gener- 
ation ago: Honey in the Horn (1935) and The Winds of Morn- 
ing (1952). They are full of folk customs, manners, authentic 
regional speech, hard work, three-dimensional characters, unique 
yet typical natural settings, and believable situations and plots. 
A recent critic paid Davis the following deserved tribute: 


His novels, regional in setting and theme, but more broadly Amer- 
ican in spirit and significance, belong to a literary tradition going back 
beyond Mark Twain to the anonymous story-tellers of the frontier. 
They shaped an indigenous art, a regional tradition complete with 
geography, subject matter, and a cast of characters, which gives the 
West a usable past, rich and moving even in its violence. 

H. L. Davis is a worker in this tradition. Like Walter Van Tilburg 
Clark and A. B. Guthrie, Jr., he is reclaiming the realities of the west- 
ern experience from the writers of two-gun epics and the clichés of 
Hollywood. He also holds his balance true between the pitfalls of 
landscape mysticism and anthropological sentimentality, which have 
in many instances falsified the imperatives of the region.* 


Whether or not he was conscious of the fact, H. L. Davis collected 
and wove into his novels significant and memorable folklore. 
Two other modern novelists who have enriched their fiction by 
a generous infusion of Western folklore should also be briefly 
mentioned: Vardis Fisher and Walter Van Tilburg Clark. Vardis 
Fisher, who edited noteworthy collections of Idaho lore during 
the WPA era, will long be remembered for his honest yet bitter 
pictures of life in the isolated, dry land areas of southern Idaho, 
especially Toilers of the Hills (1928) and In Tragic Life (1932). 
His Children of God: An American Epic (1939) deals with Mor- 
mon origins, migrations, and early days in Salt Lake City. His 
City of Illusion (1941) presents the boom and bust days of Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada. No better novels exist on these subjects. 
Much of the value of Fisher’s Western fiction derives from his 
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skillful use of realistic details taken from the everyday life of the 
folk groups about whom he is writing. 

Walter Van Tilburg Clark, also, used Western locales and West- 
ern themes in two of his best works of fiction: The Ox-Bow Inct- 
dent (1940) and The Track of the Cat (1949). In the former, a 
traditional Western fiction plot, the pursuit and lynching of sup- 
posed cattle rustlers is transformed into a psychological and moral 
study of a posse that set out to execute law and justice but ended 
up as murderers. The Track of the Cat deals with life in the cattle 
country, also, but restricts itself to the disastrous warfare of one 
Nevada ranch family against a black panther. Like Moby Dick it 
contains adventure, allegory, and the folklore of an occupation in- 
volving terrific struggles against hostile nature. In both of his 
novels Clark developed Western themes so that they yielded far 
more than just entertainment value. Although his detailed pic- 
tures of representative characters and of regional folkways account 
for only part of his success, Clark’s works demonstrate again that 
folklore is better than formula as a basis for good Western fiction. 

In all probability realism will never entirely displace romanti- 
cism in the fictional portrayal of Western life, either past or pres- 
ent. It is to be hoped, however, that the old stereotypes and 
formulas will be gradually modified as a result of the continuing 
studies of Western historians and folklorists. The actual code of 
the cowboy may never rival the ideals of medieval chivalry, based 
upon a supernatural and mystical faith, but it contained high 
standards of conduct, worthy of imitation. If interpreted by non- 
commercial scholars and authors, it would be a safer guide for 
young Americans than the two-gun sheriff versus rustler concept 
now popular. A similar type of reinterpretation is needed in re- 
spect to other Western types. Americans seem eager to perpetuate 
vivid symbols of their Western heritage. It is to be hoped that 
these symbols will be firmly based upon history and folklore rather 
than upon seemingly surefire but artificial and misleading fiction 
formulas. 


FOOTNOTES 


*See Edmund Pearson, Dime Novels (Boston, 1929); Albert Johannsen, 
The House of Beadle and Adams and Its Dime and Nickel Novels (Norman, 
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Oklahoma, 1950); and Colin B. Goodykoontz, ‘““The Wild West of Beadle’s 
Dime Novels,” The Westerners 1945 Brand Book (Denver, 1946). 


*Harry E. Maule, editor, Great Tales of the American West (New York, 
1945) is one of the best anthologies in this field of short fiction. 


8See Douglas Branch, The Cowboy and His Interpreters (New York, 1926) . 


*From a letter by Andy Adams to Houghton Mifflin and Co., quoted in 
Levette J. Davidson, “The Unpublished Manuscripts of Andy Adams,” The 
Colorado Magazine, Denver, April, 1951, p. 106. 

5Dayton Kohler, “H. L. Davis: Writer in the West,” College English, Decem- 
ber, 1952, pp. 139-140. 


SCEPTIC’S DEFENSE 


By LAURENCE CG. SMITH 


A sceptic 

May be a man dyspeptic 
And still be intellect’s 
Antiseptic! 
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Tom Sawyer: in memoriam 


GEORGE BAILIN 
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You, Tom, eternal in our non- 

age when you were aye, how 

We rode each pendulum, how 

Wee from the center of time our gnomon 


Soared, plunging to its hilt 

In the sky, spit in the sun, lashed 

The light with laugh and josh- 

uaed with brooks for trumpets, pillaged 


The joys in a thousand Jerichos 

Of hours. You sang the jovial i- 

chorous song in the craft of youth, high 

In the crow’s nest, flaunting the crossbones 


Fearlessly, the happiest of Kidds. 

The time had come, endeared the sea- 

men who stood by, a tribe not of what is real 
But a corsair crew of chosen lads. 


On the top rung of the Jacob’s ladder, 
On the Mississippi, master of the levi- 
able moments, Tom, you exacted beauty, 
Cached dead rats on Jackson’s island 


Where you and Huck would lie, as marbles 
And eons clicked in your pockets. O you ivory 
Boy carved of the sun, your light- 

Skinned body balanced marvel- 
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ing at the sculpted Amy, rose in the quarry 

Who rocked you to worship her skinny Sabbath, 
And Becky’s lips softly priest to yours, both 
Confessors, loving in a one story 


Church too intense for Christ, for Sin- 

ai shone in either eye, and the See 

That consecrated calves was Holy 

Infidelity. His children were suffered by Him. 


Aunt Polly’s map a mystery, Tom, 

You pondered the parchment, mazes to X, 
The thousand delicate lines that tricked 
You far from this pillage secreted in bone. 


The plunder stirred. Aunt Polly coughed. 
Aware of the spider who spun in her skin 
The old black widow’s weeds, of linen, 

She groaned, Tom tilted as her soft typhoon 
Gutted his argosy. 


He stood in the slow acres, as his neat 

White picket birthdays gnarled 

And splintered in his ear; he hurled 

The gift and present, running in the night’s 
White nought. 


The dead and wrinkled woman spoke: 
“Strike the Jolly Roger! Take 

The patch from your eye. Walk 

My plank, plunge. Your stake 

Is not in the sky.” 


For proof, the sun creaked, moved 
Squeaking. Tom shrieked with pain. 
His roof rocked, he knew the insane 
Calm blue page would turn 
Indifferent as his vane whirled. 
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Thin and light her bones fell 

A world-spiking starmace gashed 

Her small place in the ground where gracious 
She lay with folded arms as she held 

The world’s crushed constancy. 


Commandeering his seamen, the raging redskin 
Strings him to the mast, O Injun Joe 

Is in Becky’s cave! Here the stalagmite grow 
Thread flows from her eyes as the horns below 
Kiss Tom who cries and knows 

He cannot kill his minotaur. 


Far from the entrance, far from the posited 
Past, he mines a bitter boundary 

Of steel. He hears his beating boulder, 

Is struck by the million masons, fearing 
Each block cut is apex to his pyramid. 


O Tom was east, now Tom is West, 

And never his Twain shall mete 

The whitewash for the fence his gang has climbed 
As Tom waits alone in the street. 
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On the ranking of cultures 


CARROLL L. RILEY 


“Cultures are divided into civilized and gook.’”’ So wrote a stu- 
dent in an examination paper recently at a western university. 
Probably the student author had no profundity in mind and per- 
haps intended to be facetious. Nevertheless his simple ranking of 
cultures summed up the popular American opinion of most of 
the peoples of the world. 

Unfortunately this type of opinion has been with us for a long 
time; in fact, as long as we have had experience with native groups. 
Indians occupied the minds of our pioneer ancestors from the 
days of Pocahontas to those of General Custer. Yet, of the rich 
cultures of the American Indian, the average pioneer learned very 
little. The attitude that ‘the only good Indian is a dead Indian’”’ 
made mingling of cultures very difficult, if not impossible. 

This bloodthirsty attitude has changed somewhat in the modern 
world. The old belief of Americans that native groups were sav- 
ages, or, at best, quaint incompetents, the concern of soldiers, mis- 
sionaries, or colonial administrators, is disappearing. ‘There re- 
mains, however, a strong feeling that native people should be 
‘“‘westernized,” on the assumption that “westernization”’ is the best 
thing that could happen to anybody. Certainly the American G.L., 
visiting the strange lands of the South Pacific or of North Africa, 
knows any number of ways in which he can improve the lot of the 
natives, or “gooks.”” He would give them “decent” clothing, bath- 
rooms, religion, morals and, most important of all, his own belief 
that in gadgetry lies the salvation of mankind. It is a rare G.I., 
however, who realizes that the natives could offer him anything 
worth having. 

This assumption of superiority is the expression of a process 
that is probably as old as humanity itself. Our college student who 
thought in terms of civilized people as apart from all other people 
was simply re-expressing an idea which is called ethnocentrism— 
the belief that one’s own group is somehow better, more civilized, 
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more human than any other. This attitude is revealed in the early 
writings of the Egyptians and Babylonians and is basic to the con- 
tempt of Greek and Chinese for barbarians. 

The impetus toward ethnocentrism was aided by the expansion 
of Europe in the sixteenth century. Starting about 1500 a.D., 
Europeans, after berrowing from the Chinese the knowledge of 
gunpowder, began the series of conquests that was to make them 
masters of the world for hundreds of years. In the process of this 
expansion Europeans became aware of the amazing diversity of 
cultures in the world. Spain, the first great colonial power, soon 
had to cope with a vast array of subject peoples. These differed 
culturally, ranging from the technologically advanced civilizations 
of Mexico and Peru to the scattered, roving bands of southern 
South America. England, France, Holland, and Portugal soon 
faced the same variety in several parts of the world. But there was 
no question in the minds of the early colonial powers as to whose 
culture was superior. The way in which they destroyed or modi- 
fied native ways of life made it clear that they held European ways 
of doing things to be the only good way. 

Not even men of science were exempt from this ethnocentric 
attitude. In the nineteenth century a group of anthropologists, 
deeply influenced by Darwin’s work on evolution, brought out 
their own theories of the progressive development of culture. 
These cultural evolutionists claimed that human culture had 
grown from the simple to the complex. The early beginnings of 
the techniques and beliefs of mankind were, of course, lost in re- 
mote antiquity. But some modern groups remained on a rela- 
tively simple level of culture. These, the evolutionists decided, 
were representatives of levels of development through which more 
advanced peoples had passed many thousands of years before. 
Human advancement, therefore, could be classed in stages through 
which all human societies had to move. The first of these stages, 
that of savagery, represented a time at the very beginnings of man- 
kind. There the human animals spoke only a simple and crude 
language, lived off the natural produce of the land, employed the 
most elementary tools, and had but a vague notion of religion. 
They had the crudest kind of social organization and this was 
based on a marriage custom whereby all men in the group shared 
all women. Though all peoples, including Europeans, were at 
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one time in this stage, certain modern groups——notably the Aus- 
tralian Aborgines—were still considered part of it. This was be- 
lieved true in spite of the fact that the Australians had not been 
carefully studied by the evolutionists. 

The second stage of culture was described as that of barbarism. 
This elevated station was attained when certain savage societies 
had learned the art of agriculture and the many traits that go with 
agriculture: animal husbandry, pottery, permanent houses, etc. 
Barbarians had more complex culture and more efficient language 
than did savages. They were organized into tribes based, in turn, 
on polygynous families. The Germanic ancestors of modern West 
Europeans were barbarians, as were most nineteenth century 
American Indians. The natives of West and Central Africa were 
also considered excellent examples of this stage. 

The third phase of culture development, that of civélization, 
was first achieved some thousands of years ago in the Mediterran- 
ean area. Contemporary civilized peoples were credited with 
having monotheistic religions, highly-abstracted languages, well 
developed technologies, and complex social and political organi- 
zations. The fundamental social unit was the monogamous family. 
The most civilized of all peoples in the nineteenth century world 
were the West Europeans. 

Central to this scheme of the evolutionists was the idea that all 
of mankind would eventually reach civilization by following out 
this evolutionary path from savagery. The inherent abilities of all 
people of the earth to attain civilized status was not questioned. 
The important assumption was that all cultures of the world were 
sharply ranked according to content and were ranked in all de- 
partments of culture. That is to say, savages had less elaborate 
languages and less efficient technologies and less developed re- 
ligions than civilized folk. 

Beginning about the time of the evolutionists, a group of prop- 
agandists, led by Count Arthur de Gobineau of France, advanced 
a second set of hypotheses based also on real or assumed differences 
in cultural levels. This racist school asserted that variation in cul- 
ture content was explained, not by evolutionary development, but 
by physically determined differences in the various groups of man- 
kind. Europeans were the carriers of civilization because they 
were mentally superior to all other peoples. The east Asiatics 
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were given second place on this ability list, and Negroes and Aus- 
tralian natives were considered lowest on the scale. 

Neither the theories of the evolutionists nor of the racists sur- 
vived the critical examination of twentieth century anthropology. 
The modern anthropologist turned away from the idea of making 
pigeonholes into which all cultures must be fitted. Instead, recent 
work in this science has emphasized the use of fieldwork, the re- 
sults of which are used to establish new concepts of culture devel- 
opment. With large amounts of field data on hand it becomes in- 
creasingly clear that humanity does not follow the stages outlined 
in the evolutionary theory. When the various so-called savage 
tribes and bands are examined, it is found that they never fol- 
lowed the patterns outlined by the evolutionists. The Australian 
Aborigines use languages that can describe the technicalities of 
nuclear fission. Marriage regulations are elaborate and strict, a 
far cry from the supposed state of promiscuity. In the same way 
many evolutionary barbarians are found to be far from barbar- 
ism. The cities and kingdoms of West Africa with their sophisti- 
cated political and legal institutions are clearly civilized. Yet, 
civilization to the evolutionists also meant monogamy and mono- 
theism, both lacking in West Africa. Actually, even Europe, the 
evolutionists’ “civilized” area, while it practices monogamy for 
the most part, can hardly be said to have a monotheistic religion. 
In fact, Christianity has an appalling number of angels, devils, 
saints, and other divinities, as well as individuals who stand in a 
strict family relationship to the chief god. 

If the ideas of the evolutionists were found to be erroneous, 
those of the racists were simply grotesque. They believed that 
only Europeans, and especially North Europeans, were capable of 
civilization. It is quite clear, however, that of the great basic in- 
ventions of the last few thousand years—agriculture, house-build- 
ing, domestication of animals, pottery making, metal working, 
writing, and many others—probably none were invented by Euro- 
peans. Indeed, only in the last few centuries have their fellow- 
men considered North Furopean peoples to be other than hope- 
less savages. At present it seems probable that the traits used to 
divide mankind into various races—gross physical characteristics 
like skin color and hair shape—have no relationship to mental or 
psychological processes. 
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Although they have pointed out the errors of past work, even 
the modern anthropologists have not followed a clear-cut path in 
their attitude toward the earth's peoples. Ethnocentrism dies hard, 
and it is by no means dead in the ranks of the cultural scientists. 
The anthropological position can be seen in modern terminology. 
It is true that the names are changed, but the ideas remain. Sav- 
age and barbarian have been replaced by the equally classificatory 
term primitive. The anthropologist today studies primitive versus 
civilized peoples, the names themselves implying a ranking of 
culture. This terminology is normally defended by anthropolo- 
gists on the ground that it reflects difference in technology and, 
in fact, the modern definition of a civilized group is a machine- 
using group. There would perhaps be no objection to such usages 
as primitive and civilized if it were remembered that primitive 
equals non-tool using in the industrial sense. Unfortunately the 
anthropologist almost always forgets this or fails to indicate it 
clearly in his writings. The end result is that primitive cultures 
are by implication considered inferior or simpler than civilized 
ones in all ways. 

The obvious remedy for this situation is to examine various 
parts of culture from different groups to see if the beliefs of the 
evolutionists and the assumptions of many modern anthropolo- 
gists are correct. If they are true, then there is a basis for the 
‘“‘gook”’ versus ‘‘civilized’”’ feeling of so many Americans of today. 
If they are not true, then our attitude toward the rest of the world 
should perhaps be re-examined. 

To apply this approach it must be realized that, in order to 
rank cultures, some criterion of ranking must be established. 
This is apt to involve value-judgments of the most subjective sort. 
For example, in comparing religions it is often assumed that our 
own belief, the doctrine of Christianity, represents absolute truth. 
From this point of view, other religions must be ranked lower 
insofar as they differ from ours. In another example, the nine- 
teenth century evolutionists considered the monogamous family 
the “highest” type of family unit. Of course it was, from the view- 
point of western European religious and social ethics. 

The only classification that can be legitimately considered here 
is, obviously, that of complexity. Incidentally, that is not the 
criterion of the scientist alone, but is also one the average person 
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uses unconsciously when he compares modern America with Tim- 
buktu or Tahiti. American culture is ranked as being more com- 
plex than that of the simpler peoples of the world. 

A second point to be considered is that it is probably impossible 
to rank the totality of culture. The total learned behavior of any 
group is so vast and diverse that it is futile to compare it to the 
whole culture of any other people. Therefore, segments of the 
whole culture are what must be compared. 

When these separate parts of culture from a number of areas of 
the world are compared, it becomes clear that there are two as- 
pects of culture that can be ranked. They are technology and the 
organization of society. hese cultural parts were affected by a 
special circumstance that is very recent in time. As long as man 
was a rare animal, as he was during the greatest part of his exist- 
ence on earth, the tools he needed and the social groups best fitted 
for him were of a very simple type. The great change came some 
ten thousand years ago with the economic revolution of agricul- 
ture. For the first time in human history, vast new supplies of food 
energy were unlocked. With this new economic base, humanity 
increased from a few scattered thousands to tens of millions of in- 
dividuals. This led to specialization, to urban living, complex 
tool use, and the myriad complicated compartments of culture 
that modern urban peoples possess. 

Obviously there can be no quarrel with ranking of technologies 
and social systems. The vast scientific, engineering, and medical 
technologies built up by Europeans and Americans are tremen- 
dously more complex than the techniques of hunting-gathering 
people. To put it another way, the ocean liner is more complex 
than the dugout canoe. The same is true of social organization. 
The simple kinship-oriented bands of hunting-gathering groups 
can hardly compare with the interlocking hierarchies of modern 
urban life. A modern American may belong to a score or a hun- 
dred organized entities. He is part of a city, a township, a state, 
a nation. In addition he may belong to a lodge, political party, 
poker club, parent-teacher’s association, book-find club, alumni 
group, and dozens of other such long-term and internally struc- 
tured organizations. The Fiji Islander or Australian Aborigine 
can boast of no such array of memberships. 

However, what is true of these rather special parts of culture— 
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technology and social organization—may not be true of culture 
as a whole. Probably more indicative (and certainly more basic) 
culturally are another group of traits which have to do with what 
might be called the mental proclivities of humans. These are cul- 
tural segments that do not depend on external factors, such as 
population and food supply, but on the internal mental activities 
of the group for their elaboration. The best example of this part 
of culture is undoubtedly language, which has been called “the 
first great mental exercise of mankind.” Religion, the philo- 
sophical attempt of humanity to explain the meaning of life, is 
another example of this aspect of culture. A third such culture 
element is kinship: the attempt of man to regulate and systematize 
relationships with other men. 

There can be no doubt that language, the first of our “mental” 
group of culture traits, represents the greatest intellectual achieve- 
ment of mankind. Understandably evolutionists believed that 
civilized man produced finer languages than savages. Neverthe- 
less, the nineteenth century concept that primitive language was 
composed of a few hundred words for specific objects or simple 
forms of action has been largely discarded. The range, subtlety, 
and rich content of all modern languages is now well known. As 
far as can be determined, all languages the world over have a 
high degree of ability to abstract; that is, to use ideas and concepts 
that have no material basis. All have vocabularies of many thou- 
sands of words and complicated, systematic grammar. This com- 
plexity appears equally among civilized peoples and groups on 
the technological peripheries of the world. In the same way, a 
language spoken by a few members of an isolated band seems as 
adequate for the promotion of ideas and relaying of information 
as one with millions of speakers. 

Most modern linguists despair of ever ranking contemporary 
languages. That is not to say that languages do not differ. They 
vary widely, not only in structural features, but also in basic philo- 
sophic concepts. For example, the speech of one culture may be 
cast in terms of finite and infinite masses existing in a time medi- 
um; in fact, English is an example of this. Everything in English 
must be placed in time: past, present, future. Abstractions are, 
strictly speaking, impossible; the English speaker treats his sub- 
ject as if it were something to see or touch. For example, he makes 
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an abstract statement, such as “A thought struck me,” using ex- 


, 


actly the same form as “A rock struck me.” Thought is gram- 
matically represented as having body and physical force. An ab- 
stract word like love is sometimes presented as a kind of liquid as 
in “His heart was filled to overflowing with love,” structurally 
identical with “His mug was filled to overflowing with beer.” 

Another technique used in language is to describe events as 
different intensities of being; and still another is to classify all 
experience into arbitrary object-classes. Languages may be filled 
with harsh consonantal clusters or they may have vowel-consonant 
arrangements that fairly roll from the tongue. English words 
like stripped, tract, and sixihs represent an accumulation of con- 
sonants. Arabic, on the other hand, has words mostly made up of 
alternating consonants and vowels, which make them quite rhy- 
thmic; camel is an example. Some languages use grammatical de- 
vices that make them highly alliterative, turning the most prosaic 
statement into sheer poetry. In the Bantu languages of Central 
Africa, a class prefix is attached to most words in an utterance. 
The matter-of-fact question “Where is the banana you gave me?” 
becomes, in one of the Bantu tongues, quite musical: Banko banko 
bakam bafe baki wonkaka tolenko. 

The explanation for the universal complexity of language seems 
to rest on the fact that language is basic to culture as a whole. It 
is the mechanism by which learned experience is transmitted and, 
therefore, must date from the earliest human period. All people 
on earth have had, then, an equally long time to experiment with 
the potentialities of speech. The origin of language is unknown, 
but the first communication was probably of a very simple kind: 
halting attempts by semi-humanized animals to attach arbitrary 
values to objects and ideas. This proto-language grew as the gener- 
ations passed and, as human groups drifted apart, it gradually 
changed into numbers of dialects. All these separate tongues then 
developed in roughly analogous ways; indeed the systemizing 
tendency found in all languages may be inherently physiological 
in nature. 

At any rate, it seems possible that the full potentialities of lan- 
guage were thoroughly explored by humans before the end of the 
Old Stone Age, and elaborate speech may actually antedate our 
own species of man. If this situation is true, it is not surprising 
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that Australian Aborigines, who have often been taken for sur- 
vivals from that distant period, have languages as complex as those 
of modern America and Europe. 

If languages are impossible to rank in any order of complexity, 
the same is true of kinship and kinship systems. These systems 
are actually dependent to a large extent on language and, like 
the latter, are devices for the classification of relationships in the 
external world. Like language again, kinship probably developed 
at the very beginning of human culture. 

The kinship stages of the evolutionists, a development from 
simple to complex, are not in evidence today. All cultures have 
elaborate kinship organizations, though the actual organization 
may differ greatly from group to group. Some systems are highly 
classificatory—that is, relatives tend to be grouped in generation 
lines with the degree of actual relationship not very important. 
For example, in a classificatory system the father’s brother and 
mother’s sister might be referred to by the same kinship terms as 
the father and mother. The child of the father’s brother, then, 
would be the same kin as a real brother or sister. Other systems 
are descriptive in nature with each degree of the relationship 
described. In a purely descriptive system an uncle would be called 
literally ‘father’s brother” or ‘mother’s brother” and all other 
classes of relatives would have the same kind of kinship names. 

It is probable that absolute descriptive systems do not exist, 
though some groups come very near it. A Cariban-speaking tribe 
in the Orinoco River area of South America, visited by the writer, 
employs such terms as yem (father), yem-yem (father’s father or 
grandfather) , sané (mother) , yem-sané (father’s mother or grand- 
mother) , yako (brother) , yem-yako (father’s brother or uncle) . 
This language, however, has classificatory elements. The word 
yako, for example, is used not only for brothers but for children 
of the yem-yako—first cousins in our terminology. 

It may actually be that in urbanized societies, kinship systems 
have undergone secondary simplification. Kin usage in modern 
American is of a clumsy semi-classificatory type in which explan- 
ation is often needed to give the exact relationship of the various 
uncles, aunts, and cousins (which latter may occur not only by 
the dozens but by the hundreds) . It seems likely that the organi- 
zation of society along non-kin lines in a civilized community 
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tends to lessen emphasis on kinship and so allow terminology to 
lapse. On the other hand, among the “primitive” cultures of the 
Australian Aborigines, kinship usage permeates the entire society 
and is elaborated to a fantastic degree. 

A world-wide aspect of kinship is the regulation of marriage by 
imposing incest taboos. The origin of, and reason for, incest 
feelings is unknown; but, like kinship in general, it must belong 
to the very early history of mankind. At present all human cul- 
tures stringently control the choice of marriage partners. In no 
culture on earth is parent-child marriage allowed. In the few areas 
where brother-sister marriage is found—in ancient Egypt, among 
the Inca of Peru, and in Polynesia—only royalty and high nobility 
seem to have participated. Secondary considerations of divinity 
and rank of the ruling class are concerned here. Among most peo- 
ple the strictures on mating go beyond the immediate family to 
include whole classes of other relatives. These restrictions reach 
extreme forms in some cultures. Among some Australian tribes 
a man must choose his marital partner from only one of a large 
number of kin groups. For example, in some parts of Australia 
a man may marry only his mother’s mother’s brother's daughter's 
daughter, or one of her classificatory sisters. 

The difficulties involved in assigning rank to the various kin- 
ship and language systems appear also when religion is considered. 
It seems likely that man is the only animal to develop a religion. 
Experiments with other primates, especially with chimpanzees, 
have demonstrated a kind of dawn-religious feeling, a mixture of 
fear and awe when the animals were introduced to unnatural situ- 
ations. This, however, went no further than a generalized feel- 
ing and cannot, properly, be called religion. True religion seems 
to depend on some form of language, for without linguistic sym- 
bols it is impossible to make the abstractions necessary to religious 
belief. 

It is almost certain that man attained religion shortly after 
inventing the necessary linguistic tools. This part of culture, then, 
also belongs to the first period of mankind on earth. The reasons 
for the origin of religious feeling will perhaps never be known. 
It has been suggested that supernatural belief rose as an attempt to 
explain dreams and death. While dreaming, the individual un- 
dergoes experiences which obviously do not involve the physical 
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body. When a human dies, the disappearance of animation is not 
accompanied by immediate physical change. The simplest ex- 
planation for these two kinds of event possibly is to postulate a 
spirit, something that contains the essence of life but is not im- 
mutably tied to the body. It should be emphasized again that 
these concepts can be realized only through language. Other ani- 
mals probably dream and certainly die, but lacking linguistic sym- 
bols, they cannot classify these experiences; thus, to all intent, they 
cannot think about them. 

Given the idea of the supernatural, religion rapidly increased 
in content. There is evidence from burials and grave offerings 
that man had the idea of an afterlife at least fifty thousand years 
ago. This concept and the corollary belief in God or gods must, 
indeed, be of far greater antiquity. 

In the present-day world all peoples have religion and all have 
complicated systems of beliefs, bolstered by mythologies and rich 
in esoteric lore. Religion plays an important part in all cultures, 
and in many it is inextricably interwoven with all other aspects 
of culture. 

Attempts to rank religion have often been made. Such attempts 
usually use as a starting point some sort of ethical criteria, based 
on the presumed eternal truths of one system or another. None 
of these can be defended without sacrificing objectivity. Of scarce- 
ly greater value are the classifications based on the “survival value” 
of one religion or another. For example, it is argued that a reli- 
gion that contains mass human sacrifice is of less value to the sur- 
vival of the species than one that does not contain such practices. 
This sort of thinking assumes an unlikely a priort knowledge of 
the ultimate goal of the human species. It also suffers from the 
logical error of ranking whole religious complexes on the basis of 
a few traits. Suppose that an educated African Bushman or Malay 
Negrito were to attempt to classify Christianity on the sole evi- 
dence of the Spanish Inquisition. The religion would seem cruel 
and bloodthirsty to an extreme degree. Certainly the classifier 
would not consider the brotherhood of man an integral part of 
Christian dogma. 

Using the criterion of complexity there seems no way to deter- 
mine any sort of hierarchy for contemporary religions. All reli- 
gious systems are extremely complex, all abound in speculative 
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philosophy, and all impose strictures on the actions of their mem- 
bers. There is also a curious tendency in most religions, perhaps 
in all, to recognize certain moral precepts that have to do with co- 
operative activity. In world-wide systems such as Christianity 
and Islam, these become basic moral law and exert powerful in- 
fluence upon the political and economic structure of the culture. 
Examples of these would include the Christian’s Golden Rule, 
several of the Ten Commandments of Judo-Christianity, the Bud- 
dhistic Eightfold Path, the second Surah of the Koran, and many 
others. 

To summarize, then, we might say that such parts of culture as 
language, kinship, and religion involve predominantly mental 
behavior and may have reached the full potentialities of develop- 
ment many thousands of years ago. As far as is known there have 
been no significant additions since that early time. The important 
factors seem to be the mental abilities and psychological orienta- 
tion of the human animal. These factors probably are constant 
for all modern groups and may have been so for tens of thousands 
of years. 

Applying what is said above to our problem, it is evident that 
a whole culture cannot be ranked. Or, to put it another way, we 
have not justification for considering our own language, religion, 
and moral system in general to be more developed than those of 
any other people. In this regard it must be remembered that to 
consider our system “‘better’’ in an absolute moral sense is to beg 
the question. Most people of the world assume that their own 
religious and social mores are superior to all others. Unfortunate- 
ly a quantitative measure of absolute moral worth is yet to be 
found. 

Lest the reader be tempted to treat this information as interest- 
ing, perhaps, but essentially academic and non-applicable knowl- 
edge, let him note at least one consequence of an understanding 
of other cultures. At present we in America are concerned with 
extending the blessings of our civilization—for very real and press- 
ing political reasons—to other less ‘‘advanced” peoples. As long 
as this takes the form of technical aid and training, allowing other 
nations or tribes to exploit their environment to the best of their 
abilities, this can surely meet with no objections. However, the 
kind of cultural missionizing that attempts to export our ethical 
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ideas and social, political, and religious systems is more suspect. 
It is surely a mistake to try to replace a functioning system with 
another that works no better and is, in addition, quite alien. New 
agricultural or medical techniques are generally accepted, if pre- 
sented with enough tact. The same techniques offered with strings 
attached, whether monogamy, breast coverings, or the doctrine o! 
the Trinity, may simply make the recipients hostile to all things 
American. Given present world conditions, this lack of under 
standing could work to the disadvantage of all concerned. 


KILLED IN ACTION 
By MARION MONTGOMERY 


The sunlight through the curtain cast a lace 

Of shadow on the sideboard and the wall; 

The picture caught the sun and showed him tall 
And uniformed and smiling on their grace; 

The old man and the woman, face to face 

Across the Sunday dinner, could recall 

Each other’s love united in his all. 

Now each one, tearless, kept his separate place. 
Three days alone and silent since the truth 

Fell like a sword to cut their parent-pride, 

They could not understand the sudden hate 
That raged between them and they could not hide 
The dagger looks. Love might return, but youth— 
It was with coldness that she helped his plate. 
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The “Yahrzeit” 


SYLVAN KARCHMER 


They sat at lunch an interminable time, it seemed to Albert, 
but then Hyder had much to recount: the Harvard acceptance, 
the exclusive law clubs, from which the commonalty was excluded, 
the luncheon with Pound or was it Zechariah Chafee, Jr. . . . and 
finally the interview with Mr. Leigh of Thomas, Leigh, Wright, 
Touchstone, and Hall, when he had been offered a position 
paying—well, he couldn’t say how much out of fairness to the 
firm—‘but it was, take my word for it, Albert, a damned hand- 
some salary,” and of course he was getting more now. Hyder 
tried not to sound too boastful but he’d been a braggart since 
high school days and knew no other language. Besides, there was 
too much magic in the refrain of Thomas, Leigh, Wright, Touch- 
stone, and Hall to resist echoing it. 

Did he add Shepherd, his own name, to the imposing roster? 
In time he would. And now if he couldn’t boast a partnership 
he could exhibit the diamond-faced wrist watch. “Don’t let me 
be late,” he kept saying, each time pulling up his gold-linked cuff 
and displaying the watch. “I’m due in court at two. Pretty im- 
portant case, you know. The Tucson Paper people. Mr. Leigh 
wanted me to handle it.’”” He studied the diamonds again. “It’s 
been making the paper every morning.” His name, too, would 
make the morning edition: Hyder Shepherd of Thomas, Leigh, 
et al... the name of his own choosing. How could Hyder Shep- 
herd be identified with Hymie Schwartz, the name embossed on 
his high school diploma . . . the name that Albert’s brother knew 
him by. 

“Well,” Hyder said, finishing the log of his accomplishments, 
“tell me where you've been and whom you have seen.” 

“I went to Senter’s office,” said Albert. 

“Oh, he won't hire you,” said Hyder, leaving the reason un- 
disclosed. 

“I wrote to Knight, Crossflanks and—” 
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“No. No. They put two men on last fall.” He leaned across 
the table to whisper, “Say, there’s Judge Axtell coming down the 
aisle.” 

Turning, Albert saw the distinguished jurist, now in his eighties, 
wearing the inevitable red carnation, making his way toward 
them and looking like a relic from a melodrama of the last cen- 
tury. He was intent upon reaching his own table, but as he neared 
them, Hyder rose and, stepping in front of the judge, asked in an 
obsequious voice, “Join us, sir?” 

Deaf, the old judge raised his head. He seemed to look 
through Hyder before recognizing him. “Thank you, Shepherd,” 
he said without stopping. 

Hyder sat down. “If he’d given me time, I’d have introduced 
you,” he said. He was clearly pleased that the judge had called 
him by name. 

Albert shut his eyes against the vision of the old judge acknowl- 
edging the introduction, cupping his deaf ear and demanding, in 
the well-known querulous voice, ‘“Yidde?” 

“That's right, sir,’ Albert could hear himself saying, “Yidde! 
Pronounced like Yid . . .”” The way he had heard it a thousand 
times during his school and college days, when each time the 
sound was a taunt, a stinging reminder of his shame! 

A caprice had perpetrated this monstrosity—the caprice of an 
unknown Ellis Island clerk during the administration of Chester 
A. Arthur. To him the untranslatable name of Papa’s uncle had 
suggested the possibility of a macabre joke, but the uncle had 
taken the name as a badge of honor, the symbol of his newly- 
acquired Americanism. And when he had brought to this coun- 
try, and later to Wolfe Grove, his brother’s son, Albert’s father, 
the name descended to him with certain appurtenances of senti- 
ment, and from him to Albert and the now dead David. 

“I can put your name up at the club,” said Hyder generously, 
and Albert, overcoming the impulse to laugh (it could only be 
maniacally) said, “I’d like to get established first.” 

“Oh, you will. But you can’t rush these things.” 

Rush! What conception had this manicured baboon of time; 
of the letters of application tediously written and rewritten, to 
make every word sound right, and then turned over to a public 
stenographer at thirty-five cents a page, paid out of Papa’s allow- 
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ance to him; of the hours spent waiting in anterooms, staring at 
prints of ‘American Gothic” and Whistler’s “Mother,” prior to 
being ushered into a law presence, briefly scrutinized, ejected! 
“Don’t you know I’ve been out of school since June, 1952,” he 
cried. Hyder chewed on the carmel topping of his dessert, silent. 
‘What is it?”’ continued Albert. As if he didn’t know! His grades 
were high. He ranked fourth in a class of one hundred and thirty- 
one; his recommendations were excellent. Everyone had found a 
place except himself. 

Hyder made a sweeping gesture with his hand. “‘Sha—sha... 
he said. “No need to tell Judge Axtell your woes.” 

Albert colored. So Hymie’s old man might have sha-sha’d . . . 
in the pre-Harvard days. 

“Listen,” said Hyder, “I’m advising you like a friend. That 
name doesn’t do you any good.” 

“You know Papa,” said Albert, hoping that Hyder would let 
the subject drop. 

“Your papa ought to be sensible.” 

Schwartz became Shepherd and ate steak with mushrooms at 
the Blakestone, while Yidde remained Yidde because Papa was 
still loyal to a dead uncle’s name. His head ached all at once, 
and the cognac, which they drank with their coffee, did not lessen 
the tension in his blood. The room, with its red plush carpet, its 
endless tables of the legal elite, gobbling and gesticulating, began 
to inscribe a circle. Now he was going to be sick right here on 
the red carpet and all the bigshots of the bar would stand around 
with their pity in their hands. But he wasn’t. The sickness was 
inside, where it had been for a long time. “So you're catching the 
plane for Wolfe Grove,”’ said Hyder, finally changing the subject. 

“The folks want me home tonight. It’s David's Yahrzeit.” 

“David.” Hyder sighed the name in a way that made up for 
all his talk of success and Harvard. “How long has he been gone?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, a couple of years,” said Albert before he could catch him- 
self. It had been ten, and David, had he lived, would have been 
thirty-three. 

They stood up. Albert found the book which he had put on 
the vacant chair when he came in. It was Croce’s Conduct of Life, 
and he had taken it along to read on the plane. He promised to 


” 
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look up Hyder when he returned to town. They shook hands and 
Albert took a taxi to the airport. 

He read Croce until the stewardess came by to check his name 
on her list. She hesitated, as he knew she would, over it. “Yidde,”’ 
she said tentatively, pronouncing it like the Id in Freud, he 
thought. “Yid,” he corrected masochistically, while the bitter 
hurt of his adolescent years came over him again. “Oh,” she said, 
but beneath her rouge she blushed for him. Well, he decided, this 
was the last time that would happen. He would confront Papa 
tonight, but his head throbbed at the thought of the struggle and 
he turned again to Croce. 

Two hours later he was in Wolfe Grove. He got a cab at the 
airport and drove out to Grand Avenue, where the folks lived 
in an old white and brown house they had bought in 1927. Be- 
fore then they had lived on Pennsylvania, in a small cottage, 
which was now converted into a battery shop and to which nothing 
of David remained. 

He noticed as he paid the fare that the birches were out and 
that the grass had been freshly cut. Everything looked as if he 
had just left earlier in the day. Before he could think twice about 
the matter, he was moving toward the grove of acacia trees on 
the northwest corner of the lot. Here, protected from the street 
light, he and David had mounted a six-inch telescope, which they 
had purchased through a Popular Mechanics ad. That was in the 
summer of 1936, when they had seen Saturn and smoked their 
first cigarettes. 

He would have to inspect the grove later, he decided, for now 
no doubt the folks were waiting for him to eat. But before going 
he returned to the front step to see if the footprint were still 
there. He and David had come home one afternoon from Wash- 
ington Grade School to find a broken slab of concrete being re- 
placed. They had watched the man, and then nothing would do 
but that David must step neatly on the wet cement with his size 
5 shoe. The imprint was there, but Albert did nothing except 
touch it lightly with his foot, and as he did his whole body seemed 
to recoil as if he had touched a living thing. 

David had been killed at Anzio; and since the family could not 
determine from the War Department telegram the exact day of 
his death, they had chosen the date of the telegram for his 
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Yahrzeit, the anniversary when they would say the memorial 
prayer, Kaddish, for him. Papa and Mama had made the trip 
over to visit his grave in the military cemetery north of Naples; 
they had stopped in Rome and contributed in David’s memory 
to the synagogue there; then with peace in their hearts they had 
left a donation in St. Peter’s and sailed for Tel Aviv, where they 
had planted trees in his memory. 

On David's birthday Mama went around the corner to the slum 
section, for the neighborhood was run-down and filled now with 
cheap boarding houses, and gave out baskets of fruit and candy 
to the litthke Mexican boys, whose shiny black eyes and brown 
skins must have reminded her of David; and on Chanukah, the 
feast of lights, the season of gift giving, she had the children from 
St. Anne’s School in for a party. It was known in the family that 
Mama was determined to die in the house in which David had 
spent fifteen years of his brief life. 

At six o'clock the Yiddes sat down to a rich full dinner, an 
exact replica of all the Friday night dinners they had eaten in 
this room since 1927, in the shadow of high school diplomas, cer- 
tificates, grade school good-citizenship awards, penmanship cita- 
tions, Boy Scout trophies, snapshots, even pressed blue-bonnets, 
mementoes of family outings at White Rock. The house was filled 
with such trinkets, for the past never left them here. But tonight, 
being Shabbos, the family was in festive mood, in accordance with 
the precepts of the Law. Papa sang the beautiful Kiddush, the 
prayer ushering the Sabbath in, while he held the silver wine cup 
in his hand. The children of the sisters were allowed to sample 
the wine. Everyone praised Mama’s baked chicken and her 
chopped fish. Only the memorial candle burning tranquilly in a 
little crimson jar on the kitchen table told Albert why he had 
come home. 

After supper the men walked the two miles to the synagogue. 
Papa ordinarily rode but on David's Yahrzeit he felt under obliga- 
tion to walk. The brothers-in-law groaned at the damned nuisance 
of walking after a heavy meal, but nobody ever crossed Papa or 
even questioned his decisions. 

There was a bare minyan present when they arrived in the box- 
like little Shule. The place smelled of mold and mildew, as it 
always had. The property was valuable, everyone said, and the 
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inembers talked of selling the land to an oil company which 
wanted to build a warehouse here; Papa, however, held out. He 
was chairman of the budget committee and also congregation 
president, and until he approved the sale nothing could be done. 
Albert had forgotten everything about this place, though now 
as he listened to Papa’s familiar accents as he chanted the prayers 
from the altar, he remembered the hundreds of Friday nights 
they had come with Papa and waited impatiently for the services 
to end. Once they had brought Benny Leonard, the fighter who 
was visiting in town and wanted to attend Shule on Shabbos; 
after services David had introduced him around. When Albert 
now examined the blue velvet curtain before the Torah, with its 
faded gold letters and its elaborately designed lions and diadems, 
he remembered old Rabbi Balik, now dead, and how he had 
smelled of garlic and herring, how upon inspection his red beard 
always revealed bits of matzo crumbs and noodles. There was the 
day when the rabbi had wrapped his grey praying shawl around 
Albert’s shoulders and, fixing him with a bleary, religious eye, had 
exhorted him to remain faithful to the teachings of the Torah. It 
was his own Bar Mitzvah and an important day—the solemn hour 
of his entrance into the fold. There he stood at the lectern speak- 
ing the oration that Papa had paid twenty-five dollars to have 


written for him. ‘My dear parents and friends . . . on this sacred 
occasion when I am welcomed into the fellowship and covenant 
of the Law...” But then his voice went out of focus, like a radio 


voice fading off into music, and when after several attempts he 
suddenly heard it again, he realized that it wasn’t his voice at all 
. . . but David's, and it was David’s Bar Mitzvah that he had been 
remembering. Now, he thought, now I must capture it again, 
but in that moment Papa called out to him to “say Kaddish,” to 
speak the words of remembrance and blessing in memory of the 
dead. Shaking a little with nervousness, even though his audience 
was only this handful of old men, who were not listening to him 
anyway, he tried to keep up with Papa, who raced through the 
Hebrew words; but his lips would not form the vowels of bless- 
ing, for after ten years David’s death was still something theoreti- 
cal, something about which official telegrams had been dispatched 
and memorial tablets and bronze plaques placed in high school 
corridors and synagogue vestry rooms . . . but David himself was 
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waiting for them to stop chanting. Come on, Albert could hear 
him say, get a leg on in there. 

After services the two of them would go to the “Y” for basket- 
ball, so it was natural to hunt him there. Albert inhaled the moist 
heat of the locker room, the sweat of the boys turning into men. 
He searched their faces in the steam of the shower room, but 
could not locate David’s body, suntanned from the weekend at 
Galveston beach, where they had slept on the sand, side by side, 
and drowsily named fifty-one first and second magnitude stars. 
Why is he staying so long under the showers, he wondered. David, 
he called, Mama’s waiting at home, with strudel and milk in big 
beer glasses, and Papa’s in his den, waiting, too, so that he can 
scold us, mildly of course, for playing ball on Shabbos. Oh David, 
he called. 

But now there was no time to look. Papa descended from the 
bima, folded his praying shawl, shook hands in turn with the old 
men. Mr. Segall, who was an official of the Free Loan Society, 
shook Albert’s hand too. ‘My son,’ he said modestly, ‘‘is study- 
ing medicine in London; he wants to operate on the brains. He 
will be happy to learn that you have become a lawyer.” “Not yet,” 
said Albert, but Mr. Segall had started talking to Papa about the 
synagogue building. It was time for the new building. ‘Look, 
the walls are crumbling here. Why do we remain?” 

Papa shrugged, gathering his band preparatory to departing. 
There would never be a new building, not within his lifetime, 
for where else could he find his boy’s face if not on this bima? 

Papa talked all the way home. Even though it was Shabbos he 
could not keep from discussing the shoe concession that the Inter- 
national people had offered him, and he asked each of the sons-; 
in-law what he thought. They argued politely with each other, 
and he slipped behind them to take Albert’s arm. ‘‘Nu,” he asked, 
“does Miss Ryan send you the check each month?” 

‘‘As soon as I get settled,” said Albert, “I'll write her to stop.” 

‘“‘Who’s pressing you?” said Papa. “But let me know this, since 
we are talking, how are your prospects in the law business?” 

Now I must tell him, Albert thought, but they were at Edge- 
wood, within sight of the dark green mass of the acacia grove, and 
Papa turned to the shoe concession and delegated one of the in- 
laws to go to St. Louis and close the deal. At home the family was 
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comfortable on the side porch, enjoying the mild April night 
breeze. Mama brought out sponge cake, cup cakes, three kinds of 
wine and kiimmel. Tomorrow the whole neighborhood, Mexi- 
cans, bums, orphans, and the sisters of St. Anne, would feast. The 
family reminisced about other days, when the children had played 
games on the grass. No one mentioned David; their hearts were 
too raw; but in the sputtering candle, burning low now in the 
crimson jar and giving off a sweetish scent of perfumed tallow, 
they could see his dark, suntanned face as they remembered it. 

Presently the sisters and their families went home. Mama talked 
about planting azaleas and she asked Albert about the oak in 
back, which a man had said was diseased and must be chopped 
down. As children they used to swing from the branches. If it 
falls, she said, it will harm only the iris. Papa couldn't stand talk 
of flowers and excused himself to read the Post in the den. Mr. 
Kelly had told him he shouldn’t miss the editorial by Walter Lipp- 
mann. Albert jumped up to follow Papa, not giving him time to 
open the paper or to remove his shoes. Papa loved to sit in his 
stocking feet, but Albert skipping the preliminaries, burst out, 
“You asked me about my job prospects. I want you to know that 
I’ve decided—’’ 

“Shab bos is not the time to talk business,” said Papa. 

Albert brushed that objection aside too. “I’m going to change 
my name,’ he announced. 

Papa raised his head, and for a minute Albert was reminded of 
old Judge Axtell standing in the aisle, perplexed by Hyder’s as- 
sault. 

“It’s my only chance,” said Albert. “I'll never get a job if I 
don't.” 

Papa put the paper down and frowned. “Did you ever!” he 
cried. It was a favorite expression of his. “Did you ever! It’s 
your name—the name you were born with. Why should you 
change it?” 

‘““‘Why—why? Because they laugh when I’m introduced. No- 
body takes me seriously with such a name.” 

“Albert, please. I must understand this. They laugh at you! 
They dare—! The fools! I tell you, your uncle Max was in busi- 
ness here forty years and nobody laughed at him. When he died 
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even the church bells tolled out of respect, and in the Wolfe Grove 


” 


Post there was such a fine editorial . . . 

‘Wolfe Grove is not the world,” said Albert. “You should know 
that. I simply don’t have a Chinaman’s chance . . .” 

“Did you ever!” cried Papa. ‘““Where did you get such a notion! 
A man is judged by what he is. . .” 

Albert laughed bitterly. ““You know that’s not true, Papa.” 

“Then if it’s not true, my whole life has been a mistake. I’ve 
lived wrong. I’ve taught my children wrong.” His face was purple. 
He pounded the paper and his shouts brought in Mama. She 
carried a carafe of wine and a plate of strudel. She put them on 
the table. ‘““What is it?” she asked. 

“Nothing,” said Albert, now sick of the whole thing. 

“Nothing!” echoed Papa. “Only he doesn’t like the name. Sud- 
denly it’s not good enough for him!” 

‘Not suddenly. I told you before .. . 

“T should let him deny his name. What kind of father would I 
be!” 

Albert could smell the tallow now; it had seeped in when Mama 


” 


opened the door. To avoid Papa he glanced away and the first 
thing that caught his eye was a group picture from the Washing- 
ton Grade School days. David must be in it someplace, he thought 
idly, and moved a little closer to examine it. Mama was at his 
side. “There,” she said, guessing his thoughts. “There he is . . .” 
David wore a sweater too large tor him, but his face was the same. 
Mama commenced to cry and Papa touched her arm tenderly. 
‘‘Mommie—Mommie—" he said in a soft voice, “think of the liv- 
ing.” But his own thoughts remained with the dead, for, pointing 
at the picture, he cried to Albert: ‘Go tear the dog tags from his 
grave, go change the name of your brother—peace to his soul.” 
Then he broke off, pulling a little badge from his coat pocket. 
Albert saw the faded white ribbon that took him back to his Boy 
Scout days. How long had Papa carried David’s badge? “You see,” 
Papa said and held the badge out. And then he could not con- 
tinue. 

Albert swayed against the wall, the sickness rising in his throat 
once again. He had to get out of here; he needed air, for the smell 
of the tallow dried up his breath. He opened the French doors, 
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crossed into the hall, fled to the porch, but the stench was in his 
throat. 

He came down the walk. He saw the fireflies as they waltzed in 
and out of the grove; honeysuckle was at his elbow and the smell 
of the freshly cut grass overpowered the scent of tallow. 

He sat on the stone and his finger traced the outline of the foot 
frozen in the concrete, but there was nothing specific in his mind 
until he heard the whistle of the 8:15 from the station. It was the 
10:41 now, a streamliner, with red cushions and a tavern car. 
David had left on that train. ‘hey had shaken hands, Albert re- 
membered. He could still feel David's bony fingers closing over 
his. Good-bye, old man; David's voice was deep and resonant— 
the voice of the silver-tongued orator, for so he had been desig- 
nated in the high school year book. Goodbye, Albert 

Startled, Albert turned at hearing his name, though quickly 
enough he realized it was only Mama. He watched the fireflies 
for a time. Then he spoke out—the name that had been in his 
thoughts all day. David, he said—how naturally he called! It 
surprised him a little. She’s got strudel and milk—milk in those 
big beer glasses for us. 

Not yet, said David, I’m still full from supper. 

You were with us? asked Albert uncertainly. 

You know I was, old man. 

I didn’t see you, said Albert. He couldn’t see him now either. 
Where are you? 

Over here—the usual place. 

No, I can’t see you at all, said Albert. 

Don't be a yuk, said David, using an expression he had picked 
up from a clerk in the store in the summer of 1936. Albert walked 
over to the grove. Am I dreaming, he asked; David, tell me, is 
this a dream? 

He heard David's mild disapproving laugh. Flop down on the 
grass, David said—tell me what’s new. 

I’m reading Croce—Conduct of Life. Now why should David 
be interested in that? He tried again. You remember Hyder 
Shepherd, David? 

Hyder, David growled, I don’t know any Hyder. 

He was in your class. We used to play ball on the Jenkins’ lot; 
his father had the pawnshop. 
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Oh, Hymie Schwartz, said David. Hymie—Well, bother Hymie. 
Say, look at the nebula in Orion! he cried. You could depend on 
David to get excited about the stars. I'd like to spot it through 
the telescope. 

David, he begged, one word! Let me know you are here! But 
again David’s low whistle stopped him. Isn’t she a beauty, he said, 
pointing to the stars in the belt of the constellation. All the stars 
were females in David's world. 

From the porch they called anxiously, Mama and Papa, search- 
ing the darkness for him. When he could put them off no longer, 
he answered that he was coming; he tried not to sound impatient, 
for they too had lost David. He got up, brushed the grass from 
his pants and said over his shoulder, I'll come back if you'll be 


here. 


David reached out and caught a firefly; Albert saw him examine 
it as it lay in the palm of his hand; then David released the insect 
and it flew away. Anytime, he said casually, and Albert knew 
from the way he spoke that he would be here—always here, wait- 
ing in the grove for Albert. And for the first time that evening his 
heart felt light. 
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AS THE LAST GUEST LEAVES 
By DAviIpD KALUGIN 


The laughter ends as the last guest leaves 

An eavesdropping echo where a silence grieves; 
Behind closed doors, afraid of thieves. 

A custom fears, the walls, the ceiling, 

And the floors have ears; 

And eyes in the front, and the back of tears. 
When the lights go out, a timetable turns 

On a lone sound track; an echo spurns 

The lonely years. In an empty house 

There are no friends, 

When the last guest leaves and the laughter ends. 
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mid-century 


MID-CENTURY 


By JOSEPH LANGLAND 


We learn to rearrange 

things marvelous and strange 
into our trust and love. 

If one should ask, to prove, 
name ax and knife and wheel, 
whole empires of steel, 

new robots and old knights, 
all incandescent lights, 
gunpowder and the press, 
Galileo’s distress; 

name king, belief and gezst, 
Mohammed, Buddha, Christ, 
edicts and parables, 

and saintly miracles. 


Now if you still should crowd 
me with the mushroom cloud, 
remember how its glare 

rides the exploded air 

and how the diving year 

is honeycombed with fear 
and how its massive rage 
shadows this narrow age. 
How darkest evils climb 

we dimly gather. Time, 
though prodigal and late, 
wants love to battle hate. 
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The “Manchester Guardian’s” America 


ROBERT L. KELLEY 


Americans have become acutely aware that their country is not 
enjoying a good press abroad. The occasional sensational reac- 
tions of our newspapers to foreign criticisms and our personal 
sensitiveness to these reactions have almost convinced us that 
hostility sits upon every foreign countenance. Anti-Americanism 
is indeed the most notable feature of much comment from abroad, 
and praise for our country goes virtually unreported. 

We might well wonder if there are any European newspapers 
that try to check such journalistic practices. ‘There are some, and 
fortunately the eminent Manchester Guardian is one of them. It 
is a newspaper which Time magazine characterized as one of the 
few great newspapers of the world, which the Saturday Review 
called “the most literate and entertaining newspaper in the Eng- 
lish language,” and which Britain’s press attaché recently told 
me is one of his country’s most influential publications, since it 
favors the Liberal point of view and consequently is not commit- 
ted to the support of either Labor or Conservative policies. 

The Guardian has from time to time been quoted in such a 
manner as to make it appear that it is tarred with the anti-Amer- 
ican brush. Yet a careful examination of its weekly edition from 
the fall of 1951 to the fall of 1954 reveals that, on the whole, it 
has a warm regard for America. It roundly criticizes us for actions 
which it considers reprehensible, but it just as roundly praises us 
for many virtues it sees in us. Altogether, the composite picture 
of America which it presents to Britons is not at all a bad one, a 
fortunate and important fact in view of the paper’s reputation in 
Britain and in the United States. 

The editors, columnists, and book reviewers of the Guardian— 
excluding Alistair Cooke, of course, whose many brilliant articles 
represent the views of an American citizen—describe the Amer- 
ican people in warm tones. They see us as an altruistic and ideal- 
istic people who yet display a hardy common sense. Unlike the 
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Communists, who picture us as war-mongers, Guardian writers re- 
peatedly describe us as a peace-loving people who have under- 
taken the burdens of re-armament and world leadership with great 
reluctance. The Guardian, for example, considered our deep 
desire to end the Korean War largely responsible for President 
Eisenhower’s smashing victory over Adlai Stevenson. 

These writers also see us as a young and innocent people not 
yet wise in the ways of the world. This attitude makes for a mild- 
ly patronizing tone, but it also leads them to absolve us, by and 
large, of Machiavellian motives. They smile at what they regard 
as our illusions about the general goodness of mankind, but they 
admire our exuberance and idealism. They are not at all derisive, 
moreover, when they speak of our boundless faith in a better to- 
morrow, and they express admiration for the energy which this 
faith gives us. One suspects that these writers would like to see 
more of the same attitude in their own countrymen; certainly 
their acid comments upon the indifference of British industrial- 
ists to American factory methods reveal some impatience with 
British attitudes. 

American youthfulness, they feel, is a powerful force for good 
in a debilitated world. Without it, much good that we have done 
would have gone undone: the millions poured out to feed starving 
people; the thousands of young men who went half-way around 
the world to fight in a bleeding land to save a people they had 
hardly heard of before they went; the setting aside of huge sums 
for the Fulbright educational grants; and the massive support 
which shored up Turkey, Greece, and western Europe. Indeed, 
“it will be an evil day,” as one editorial observed, “for the rest of 
the world if that idealism dies.” 

Even our young people come in for favorable comment. A 
Briton who accompanied a summer group remarked that “the 
American student, whether he is political or not, is a charming 
creature. His social ease is amazing. His manners are excellent. 
He will rise to his feet and expose his ignorance or expound his 
knowledge with cheerful aplomb.” He noted too that the young 
American is well-schooled in the techniques of government since 
he is a product of a thorough-going political democracy which 
puts great emphasis upon training for citizenship. Even little 
children are experienced speakers. Current events are on their 
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tongues—though less so than with the immediate post-war groups 
which had visited Europe—and because of years of class discussion 
they are adept in self-expression. 

We are a people, then, to whom some Britons, at any rate, find 
themselves attracted. 


The Guardian watches closely our conduct of foreign affairs. In 
general, it can be said that its editors and correspondents are not 
greatly displeased by our record, although they have had sharp 
things to say as they have become increasingly disenchanted with 
President Eisenhower, whose election pleased them. 

They think that we are strongly influenced in our diplomacy by 
moral considerations, so much so that we tend to see the world too 
readily in clear-cut outlines. Things are either good or bad; 
there can be no compromise with what we regard as iniquity. We 
will not, for example, recognize Communist China, placing upon 
recognition in the Far Fast a moral sanction which we have not 
used in Central and South America. This dual morality confuses 
and complicates our foreign policies by making us overly rigid in 
our approach to world problems. Thus, in the Guardian’s view, 
we are oftentimes placed in ridiculous positions, allied with 
‘‘good” groups possibly as bad as those we detest. Such situations 
give us a doubly bad name, for we are self-pronounced moralists 
and therefore are made to seem hypocritical when we adopt poli- 
cies at variance with our otherwise purist views. Our treatment 
of Franco, our relations with Yugoslavia, and our support of the 
French in North Africa may be realistically sound policies, but 
they bear little moral scrutiny. Our pragmatic policies, in other 
words, make our moralistic pronouncements sound like hypocrit- 
ical pratings. 

Aside from these irritations, the Guardian thinks that our sin- 
cere moralism explains much of the change in our foreign policy 
after the war. Americans, it feels, have strong generous impulses, 
and because of them will sacrifice a great deal to help distant, 
little-known, and suffering peoples. Our post-war policies were 
admittedly dictated by national self-interest, but they received 
whole-hearted American support also because they were morally 
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good. Without our moral concern, the Guardian has asserted, 
the world would be in a very bad way indeed. 

Moreover, we are idealistic; we believe that the world is per- 
fectible. Following the lead given us by Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin Roosevelt, we have fastened upon an international rule 
of law as the goal toward which we should strive. This aim is not 
seen as being at all ingenuous. Indeed, Wilson and Roosevelt, 
and not the advocates of the new Machiavellianism, are seen to 
be the true realists. A reviewer, in discussing ex-diplomatist 
George Kennan’s book, American Foreign Policy, asserted that 


Because they were statesmen of historical stature they grasped that 
the historical task of our time was no longer merely to keep the nations 
peacefully apart but to bring them actively together. . . . [This idea 
has] sunk deeply into the consciousness of the mass of American peo- 
ple, especially of its younger generations. The historical sense of Wil- 
son and Roosevelt has been matched by the good sense and generous 
impulse of the mass of Americans, and evidently the first could not 
have sprung except from the second. 


Morality and idealism in our foreign policy are usually joined, 
the Guardian believes, with a fairly high degree of common sense. 
We are apt to run off in all directions at once from time to time, 
but we usually end right-side-up. For example, the Battle Act, 
which restricted trade in strategic materials with Commu- 
nist countries, made the Guardian grit its teeth in anger. These 
insufferable Americans, officiously running about and telling other 
people how to order their business! Later, the Guardian was 
moved to comment wryly: “But, as is liable to happen with Amer- 
ican policy, ferocious gesticulations gave place to sound common 
sense in practice.’”’ We had not only consulted fully with our Al- 
lies on the problem, we had also ended up by formulating a list 
of strategic goods corresponding largely with the goods that our 
Allies did not want in the hands of the Soviet regime. Our com- 
mon sense had again triumphed over an obstacle in the path of our 
adoption of an intelligent foreign policy. “Look at the record 
since 1945,” a correspondent wrote, “and the United States comes 
out of it exceptionally well.” 

But we lack, the Guardian feels, what all young people lack: 
sophistication. The world scene is a new arena for us, and in our 
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hasty perusal of its problems we are apt to come to incorrect con- 
clusions. We sometimes act upon false historical analogies. For 
example, at times we seem to look upon Europe as a modern-day 
recreation of the Thirteen Colonies, leading us to ask exasper- 
atedly why the nations of Europe do not follow our example and 
federate. The British, who believe themselves to be considerably 
more different from the Germans or the French than were New 
Yorkers from South Carolinians in the late eighteenth century, 
find this a tiresome and not very intelligent attitude. 

Lack of historical insight explains for the Guardian another 
of our attitudes with which it disagrees. We have the idea that 
democratic forms can be swiftly engrafted upon even militaristic, 
feudal societies. Accustomed only to our own rapid changes in 
outward habiliments, we do not recognize that nations change in 
their essential characteristics very slowly. This lack of insight 
seems to Guardian observers to be uniquely epitomized in our 
early occupation policies in Japan. At times, they regarded the 
entire MacArthur regime as slightly comic. They admire our 
hopeful idealism and the energy with which we prosecute it, but 
they tend to feel that much of our effort in such ambitious schemes 
is wasted. 

We are, then, prone to base our policies upon what are to the 
Guardian unsound and arbitrary premises. We do not like com- 
munism: ergo, anyone who says he opposes communism is good. 
We are, moreover, impatient. When we decided belatedly that 
the West should re-arm, Secretary Acheson and Ambassador 
Dulles toured Western capitals pounding tables and insisting that 
munitions production be rapidly accelerated; hang the economics! 
To the British, this incident, like many others, revealed in us that 
youthful failing of wanting something, when we want it, right 
now. 

The Guardian and its writers cannot get used to our 
public discussions, our “Great Debates,” whether they concern 
foreign policy or civil rights. The public horsewhipping given 
Robert Oppenheimer for what turned out largely to be a policy 
disagreement deeply offended British sensibilities. The Army- 
McCarthy hearings made them shudder. With particular refer- 
ence to foreign affairs, they feel that such procedures yield more 
heat than light, and result more often than not in panic and dis- 
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traction. They feel a constant danger that we will arrive at over- 
hasty judgments through this process, though the actual outcome 
of such affairs usually reveals that they have misjudged us. They 
are unsettled by the shrill voices which constantly rend the air. 
They are upset by the hostile prcnouncements of people who do 
not like the rest of the world and who generally tend to support 
what the Guardian regards as illiberal actions here in the United 
States. In this, of course, they are joined by many observers here 
at home. One suspects that, though they may intellectually be 
aware that we simply have a different method of policy formula- 
tion and that they are usually listening in on the early stages of 
this proceeding, they can still not get this knowledge to their emo- 
tional solar plexus. With “so many explosive elements in the 
world,” one writer observed, “Europeans are happy when their 
problems are approached temperately. Shell-shock has made us a 
trifle jumpy.” 

Our governmental structure for formulating, adopting, and 
maintaining a foreign policy is a source of puzzlement. In the last 
analysis, the Guardian believes, there are so many opposing forces 
involved that we shall never initiate new or startling policies with- 
out strong pressure from outside events. Why, then, has our rec- 
ord in recent years been so generally excellent, as they maintain? 
For two reasons: the men who have had to make our decisions have 
made them with courage and “without regard to their personal 
popularity in Washington”; and “among the people in America 
there remains a large degree of idealism and a large measure of 
common sense.” 

What is the policy so courageously aad intelligently imple- 
mented? Professor Denis Brogan asserted in the Guardian’s pages 
that at bottom it is still that policy enunciated in the most famous 
of all presidential inaugural addresses: 


With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in... to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves, and with all nations. 


Guardian writers follow our political affairs closely, and have in- 
creasingly become concerned with what they feel to be the growing 
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power of the American right wing. They feel that the ultra-con- 
servatives represent only a minority in the country, but that 
through a combination of unhappy circumstances such politicians 
have secured the seats of the mighty and from these exert a bane- 
ful influence upon American policy. 

One of the circumstances which these writers think is most to 
blame for this unsatisfactory state of affairs is the performance of 
President Eisenhower, who has deeply disappointed them. When 
he was NATO’s Supreme Commander, their view was that “we 
can listen to criticism from him more readily than from anyone 
else.”” When he was elected, though Adlai Stevenson had been 
greatly admired, the Guardian warmly commented that 


The world will wait expectantly to see whether this great-hearted man 
can bring the peace that all of us, like the American people, so ear- 
nestly hope for. . . . For the moment we can only congratulate this 
most attractive American, who casts the spell of his delightful person- 
ality over all he meets, on being the choice of his countrymen. 


But in mid-summer, 1954, the editorial columns of the Guardian 
filled with disillusioned comment. ‘“The weakness of the Admin- 
istration is sadly evident. . . . President Eisenhower no longer 
speaks for the United States.”” This led the Guardian for the first 
time to express doubts as to whether Britain any longer could 
follow or compromise with American policy. 


It is hard to see how, unless the President takes a stronger part. If he 
accepts the view of his congressional leaders or by inaction leaves them 
to shape American policy, then there is little likelihood that Britain 
can continue to share a common policy with the United States. 


Another circumstance which explains for the Guardian the rise 
to power of the American Right is American disillusionment. 
“People are disillusioned because they believe America was left 
to fight almost alone in Korea, because Western Europe has failed 
to unite, and because of heedless criticism of the United States re- 
ported from abroad.” Significantly, however, the Guardian still 
does not feel that the policy advocated by Senator William Know- 
land and others is “the kind of policy which most people in Amer- 
ica would want.”” Confidence in American virtue and good sense 
is very deep-seated. 
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Of all the measures we have adopted, by far the most infuriating 
is the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. This piece of legisla- 
tion produced more angry editorials in a notably un-angry news- 
paper than any other one thing in the news. The Guardian leveled 
its most stinging broadsides against the late Senator Pat McCar- 
ran. “If we did not know that Senator McCarran has his own 
brand of craziness,” one editorial fumed, ‘he might be suspected 
of taking instructions from the Kremlin itself, so well does he play 
its game.”” Another editorial bitterly commented that “This kind 
of . . . ignorance and illiberalism makes nonsense of all the 
elaborate propaganda about ‘freedom’ and the rest that the United 
States is now pouring on us so lavishly.” 

Senator Joseph McCarthy, of course, is another figure who ex- 
cites great disapproval, even contempt. When the Senate was pre- 
sented with Senator Ralph Flanders’ censure resolutions, the 
Guardian commented that “Almost anywhere outside the United 
States and the Iberian peninsula, the motion would be carried at 
once by a show of hands.” 

At the same time, the incident showed once again the British 
distrust of Congress, for in its commentary upon the censure 
resolution the Guardian chiefly gave vent to the belief that the 
Senate, with its exaggerated esteem for its members, would pro- 
bably do nothing whatever, save perhaps vote a mild rebuke. 
When the Watkins Committee made its report, moreover—a re- 
port that created quite a furor in other circles—the Guardian con- 
tented itself with pointing out that “Where Senator McCarthy is 
charged with refusing to answer the questions of senatorial in- 
vestigators, he is worthy of censure; where he is charged with en- 
couraging public servants to show him the confidential files of 
their departments, he is not.”” In other words, the Senate is more 
concerned over its own injured dignity than it is over the danger 
to orderly government. 

Congress is a constant source of worry for Britons. Try as they 
may, they seem unable not to hang the sign “M.P.” on every con- 
gressman they observe making an inflammatory address, or other- 
wise taking steps which in the British parliamentary system would 
be seriously disruptive. 

This view, however, must be reconciled with the fact that this 
same Congress appropriates huge sums for overseas aid, passes 
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reciprocal trade acts, ratifies treaties, and sends abroad troops, 


food, and huge quantities of arms for our allies. From time to 
time articles appear reminding the British in some detail that 
Congress is indeed a representative body, produces consensus in 
this vast country in a way that a parliamentary system never could, 
and that its expertly-advised committees of noisome fame are in 
reality aids to intelligent legislation. As was noted in a book re- 


view, 


It is indeed unthinkable that the great change in American foreign 
policy over the last decade could have come about had not the Amer- 
ican people received, through the mechanism of Senate inquiries and 
debates, the information and the guidance required for so funda- 
mental an alteration in the national outlook. 


On occasion the writers find reassurance in their faith in our 
essential soundness. Contributors point out that America is in- 
deed quite different from Great Britain, and that Britons must not 
make the mistake of judging its problems out of context. Amer- 
icans are not a settled people. America is a big and growing coun- 
try; it breeds an aggressiveness in all relationships that Britons do 
not and cannot exhibit. And, finally, it is asserted that illiberal- 
ism is over-rated in importance. As an editorial pointed out in the 
midst of the recent Senator McCarthy-Secretary Stevens contro- 
versy—after a series of frowning and anxious commentaries upon 
the whole problem—‘In the end, we may be sure, the good sense 
of the American majority will find ways to reassert itself.” 

There are times, however, when the Guardian throws up its 
hands in disgust and lets go a hot blast of condemnation and im- 
patience. The Dexter White case provided such an incident. The 
editorial which immediately appeared should stand as a classic 
expression of revulsion. 


The Dexter White affair has set the world a fine example of the Amer- 
ican way of doing things. We have seen the President of the United 
States permit a charge short only of treason to be levelled against his 
predecessor in that high office. We have seen the Attorney-General of 
the United States make the charge not with scrupulous care and cool- 
ness but in the course of a party political speech. We have seen the 
Attorney-General characterise a dead man as a “spy” but without sup- 
porting evidence. We have seen congressional committees hasten to 
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haul the former President and other distinguished persons beiore them 
with no more respect than they would have for condemned criminals. 
We have seen the former President in a national broadcast twice ac- 
cuse the Attorney-General of being a liar. 


And if this were not enough, the editorial went on, the whole 
affair revealed an appallingly ignorant assessment of former Presi- 
dent Harry Truman’s record. Assuming that he had made an error 
in this one instance, “Would more weight be given to that one 
error than to the saving of Berlin and the accomplishments of 
“The Truman line’ in Greece and Turkey? . . . Not evena Krem- 
lin propagandist could thus twist history in his own mind.” 

Then the Guardian soberly warned America that such actions 
would lose it the leadership of the free world. America, it said, 


stands pre-eminent today not so much because of its material wealth 
as because of its liberal traditions. It is the land of Washington, Madi- 
son, Jefferson, and Lincoln. It was the country which by its own effort 
threw off the colonial yoke, established democratic government, fought 
a civil war to end slavery, and fought two world wars against tyranny. 
For these things it is respected. If it is going down again to the level 
of the Teapot Dome, the Ku Klux Klan, and McCarthy it will be less 
readily respected. 


The Guardian is mainly concerned with international relations, 
economics, and British affairs, so its main interest in America is 
in those areas which impinge more or less directly upon Great 
Britain. Thus the preceding problems receive most of the com- 
ment. From time to time, however, lengthy articles appear which 
describe the apparatus of American culture. The First Interna- 
tional Contemporary Music Festival in Pittsburgh received full 
coverage, for example, and the correspondent praised not only the 
running of the Festival, but the American compositions as well. 
His surprise, however, at finding such a cultural outpouring in 
‘“provincial’” America could not but reveal a trace of cultural 
superiority on his part. 

American scholars—especially historians—come off quite well. 
Their works are usually favorably reviewed, and their general con- 
tributions are respected. There is outright envy of the American 
system of agricultural education, and references to our entire 
public education system usually depict it as having admirably 
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performed the task we have given it: the training of citizens. Our 
national park system is greatly admired. In general, the Guard- 
ian’s correspondents take pains to point out that the American 
governmental system does far more for its citizens than the Euro- 
pean Left realizes. For “all the noise and bustle of American 
capitalism,” one observer commented, “social-economic trends in 
the United States and Britain show striking similarities.” 

The resurgence of American religious activity gave pleasure to 
the Guardian’s columnist on religion, who came to the United 
States for a visit. He found our churches active and well sup- 
ported by their parishioners, and the young people he met who 
were entering the ministry were doing so in a spirit of eager dedi- 
cation. Wherever he went, he encountered enthusiasm and warm 
interest. 

The more banal aspects of American culture do not escape 
notice. Denis Brogan wittily described the new pocket books, with 
their bosomy covers and their stories of sex and sadism inter- 
mingled on the shelves with religious books and reprints of the 
classics. Of the former Brogan wrote: 


No doubt there is a deep meaning behind all this. Lust and sadism 
may be sublimated this way—or encouraged, I don’t know. But per- 
haps it was better in the old days when the hit line was not, “Spill it, 
or I’ll knock your teeth down your throat,” but “Ping! went my trusty 
rifle and another redskin bit the dust.” 


The American movie, pet aversion of intellectuals the world 
over, comes off not too badly. In general, the Guardian sees it as 
the most prominent agent of a culture so powerful in its im- 
pact that Britain, at any rate, is being strongly affected. A signifi- 
cant sentence appeared in a review of Walt Disney’s Peter Pan: 
“The class background, the ideals, and the nursery talk have all 
withered, and a new generation of children, half-Americanised, 
will find the jolly ‘kiddies annual’ tone of this film much less em- 
barrassing.”” Here is a refreshing attitude which is preferable to 
the one which lies at the root of most anti-Americanism that is 
not politically motivated: a fear among foreign peoples that Amer- 
ican culture is so overpowering that it endangers their own. Little 
wonder that intellectuals are often reported to be the most anti- 
American people in foreign countries. As what the Harold Lass- 
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well school has called ‘‘manipulators of the symbols of their cul- 
tures,” they cannot help resenting the intrusion of foreign sym- 
bols which threaten to alienate the affections of their countrymen. 

Given a less fundamentally friendly attitude toward America, 
the Guardian could easily go on from comments like that above 
to diatribes of a type with which we have become familiar. Amer- 
ica, this approach runs, is crass, materialistic, and possessed of an 
utterly banal “way of life” which Americans are forever shouting 
about and with which American films, Coca-Cola, magazines, jazz, 
and other such agents aie infecting the world. Significantly 
enough, nothing of this sort ever appears in the Guardian. By its 
attitude toward us in this most sensitive of areas, the Guardian re- 
veals that it is indeed a firm friend. 


On balance, it may be said that the Manchester Guardian has a 
warm regard for Americans and an inoffensive degree of cultural 
superiority toward us. It distrusts and dislikes conservative Repub- 
licans, finds it hard to see how our governmental system keeps 
operating, and is coldly disgusted with the state of civil rights in 
this country. Our foreign affairs, it feels, are prosecuted clumsily 
sometimes, and sometimes wisely. But we Americans are highly 
motivated and imbued with such good common sense that in the 
end we will master our difficulties. 

Not long ago, after an especially difficult time in American- 
British relations, during which each number carried highly criti- 
cal editorials, the Guardian set about reminding itself and its 
readers that they must not let superficial issues permanently be- 
cloud their vision. 


The bad things certainly do catch our eyes. .. . Yet what a false 
picture this really gives. We overlook too easily the fact that our own 
economic recovery is largely due to the generosity of Marshall aid. 
We grow forgetful of the fact that the United States is taking the lead- 
ing part—in men, machines, and money—in the defence of Western 
Europe. We take little notice of the fact that at a time of retrench- 
ment in the United States foreign aid programmes—civil and military— 
have been kept at a high priority. We are more conscious of the dicta- 
torial implications of the Battle Act than of the care and courtesy 
with which it has been administered. We are barely conscious that 
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the United States is educating at its own expense large numbers of 
men and women from Asia, Africa, and Europe. We forget that the 
doors of American factories have been opened to productivity teams 
all over the world. In short, we tend to see the rough bristles on an 
unshaven chin, without seeing the broad geniality of the face behind 
it. The troubling thing is that if we persist in seeing it this way the 
face may turn as ugly as we tend to think it is. 


One wonders what influence knowledge of these views would 
have upon American attitudes if they became as widely publicized 
as those foreign comments which have more bite to them. It is pos- 
sible that with a more balanced sampling of foreign opinions by 
our press the theme of foreign ingratitude and hate would lose 
much of its impact. At any rate, it is well for all students of foreign 
relations and international attitudes to remember the sea change 
which foreign comments undergo before they reach these shores 
and to realize that faulty communication of attitudes may be an 
important factor in policy formulation. 


NOTHING TO SAY 
By LoutisE DARCY 


“His two married sisters lived in Konigsberg. Kant never spoke to them for 
twenty-five years. The reason that he gave for this was that he had nothing 
to say.” From The Vagrant Mood by Somerset Maugham. 


Strong-minded Kant refrained from talking 
To his two sisters year by year. 

He much preferred to go out walking, 

And though it may seem very queer 

To shun one’s sisters so completely, 

He never passed through moments grim 

While talking to relations sweetly. 

Kant shunned all cant. Three cheers for him! 
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POPPY-TIME 


By HERBERT BOHN DEVRIES 


In the poppy-time, I spanned thirteen mountain-poems 
Of living with the jasmine and the tulip-bells 
I was China and the Indies and the Congo 
I was hyaline with only an astral life 
When thirteen 


Bacon's bridge had shattered in my head 
And the mend-sleep held only friends 
And horses and flowers on a yellow ceiling 


In the antmound-time when violins and carnations 
Had no sensuality except in the taste-buds 
I was horses and friends and all candles 
I was ceiling without any floors or walls 
When feeling 


Now the astral lamp is out 

And the violin lies long untuned 

And the bridge has faded a dream 

The carnation limp uncolored 

Uncolored in the stag-death pride of many evenings 


In the poppy-time I still have my yellow tulip-bells 
In the lone blown poppy-time 
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Who’s for culture? 


JACK GARLINGTON 


I have a friend who reads Virginia Woolf, Franz Kafka and the 
two Williams: Faulkner and Shakespeare. He likes Beethoven's 
last quartets and some of the eggier aspects of modern art. 

And I have another friend who likes none of these things. He 
reads the Saturday Evening Post, Erle Stanley Gardner and Lloyd 
Douglas. He likes “I Don’t Want a Ricochet Romance” and “The 
World Is Waiting for the Sunrise,” and while he doesn’t know any 
particular painter by name, he likes pictures of pretty girls in 
fetching poses, or maybe a waterfall with a fisherman in the fore- 
ground. 

Now they’re both good men. They are good neighbors and 
good citizens, and you could trust either one with your car, your 
fishing-rod, your tennis racquet or your wife. And, most of the 
time, they like each other. The only time a stranger might think 
they didn’t is when either one gets to talking about the other’s 
tastes. 

Actually the two can hardly talk together on these lines. George 
(the highbrow) has been to college, and the authors he studied 
there Ben (the other) has never heard of: Joyce, Eliot, Wallace 
Stevens and the like. Once he decided to induce Ben to read 
Proust’s famous section on the madeleine (a madeleine is a sort of 
wafer, incidentally), but Ben didn’t get through the first para- 
graph before he began to think the whole thing plotless. Ben, on 
the other hand, never tries to change George’s reading habits, for 
he (Ben) is busy downtown or outdoors most of the time and de- 
votes about as much time to reading as he does to baccarat. 

The two men are, of course, aspects of two sides to our culture. 
There is one side—the Georges—that might well be called the in- 
tellectuals: they are interested in the mind and its products. And 
the others—the Bens—are, I suppose, the average American male. 
They are more interested in business and sports than they are in 
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reading, and while they may have been exposed to “great art” at 
college, it didn’t take. 

Oddly enough, there is hostility between the two classes. Many 
of the intellectuals think the average man crude, ignorant, and 
debased. They think the mass-produced reading- or seeing-mater- 
ial of this country is commercial and dishonest. The big maga- 
zines, the standard Grade-A movies, even the new housing areas 
built on standardized models—all these the intellectuals think 
are evidence that democracy has reduced all taste to “the lowest 
common denominator.” 

And, conversely, the average man doesn’t like the world of the 
intellectuals either. He isn’t as socially conscious as the intellec- 
tuals—he is more interested in things: automobiles, boats and the 
like—and he is not able to express himself as well; but the phrases 
he uses show certain dislikes. When he sees a modern painting he 
giggles and says his six-year-old turns out one just like it every 
hour on the hour. If he were ever to read the Partisan Review or 
some of the other magazines the intellectuals read, he would think 
it a lot of nonsense; and if he went to one of the British movies 
the intellectuals adore, he would find it strange and pointless and 
not funny at all. 

To most of us, who find ourselves a combination of the two, the 
division is also strange, pointless and not really funny. It worries 
us. Can we not admire the achievements of business, enjoy being 
outdoors, get a certain kick out of Marilyn Monroe or Jane Rus- 
sell (we’re not really fooled as to what they represent) without be- 
ing dolts and social drudges? And, on the other hand, can’t we 
have a yearning toward a higher taste, be attracted toward new 
techniques and ideas, without sentencing ourselves to an ivory 
tower? 

It has always been human nature to look down on anybody 
more ignorant than we are, but there is no reason to think every- 
body should enjoy the same thing. In a grocery store there are 
certain things that people want more frequently than they do 
others; salt, flour and bread sell in larger amounts than do an- 
chovies or pastrami. Similarly in literature there are some things 
that have a more direct appeal to the average person: love-affairs, 
murders, exotic countries, war-adventures, and the like. And there 
are some—deep psychological probing, strange cut-down styles, 
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difficult symbolism—that are, like anchovies, not for every taste. 
We would not, of course, think of outlawing either bread or 
pastrami, but there are plenty of Bens who think James Joyce 
should be booted out the window, and plenty of Georges who 
would deal the same way with the Saturday Evening Post. 

Sophistication of taste comes from a number of things: tempera- 
ment, time and exposure, chiefly; and just as we don’t expect a 
twelve-year-old to enjoy Winston Churchill’s memoirs, we have no 
reason to expect the average person to enjoy Ulysses. Many of the 
modern writers wrote for people of rather advanced tastes: people 
who have read so many books with romantic love-affairs or ex- 
citing pursuits that they are ready for something else, like psy- 
chological development or religious symbolism. 

But take Ben. He hasn’t read many books, and consequently he 
is interested in what all people who haven't read many books are 
interested in: a rip-snortin’ plot. That’s why he kept wondering 
why Proust seemed unduly preoccupied with a cookie. 

My friend George, if he were to read the above paragraphs, 
would blow a gasket. You imply, he would shout, that no one 
thing is better than any other, that it’s all according to your taste. 
But no, I would answer, I’m not saying that at all. A reader who 
is advanced enough for Joyce’s A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man will remember it longer than he will Erle Stanley Gardner’s 
The Case of the Dubious Bridegroom. He will find that Joyce’s 
ideas become part of his thinking—tease around in his mind for 
the rest of his life. But that doesn’t mean that an immature reader 
will get the same reaction from Joyce. Very likely he will get no 
reaction at all, or, possibly, he will associate the three-hundred 
dull (to him) pages with great literature and develop a phobia 
toward anything great forever afterward. 

Nor does this mean, of course, that there isn’t some art that, 
for any taste at all, is just plain bad. I suspect that a diet of Mickey 
Spillane, or the confessions magazines, or the movies that are 
slanted for a burlesque audience would leave a person with a set 
of rather unwholesome desires. There is an underworld in art 
and literature, just as there is in life. But not everything that is 
popular, or standardized, or mass-produced, is in it. Most of them 
are just uninspired; they’re not necessarily vicious. 

But let’s get back out of the twilight world into literature that 
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is just everyday. My friend George told me that one summer, find- 
ing himself out of work, he took a job with a road crew. He en- 
joyed the summer. He worked long hours on hot, dust-showered 
roads, and no one else on the crew liked the things he did. But 
the change to hard physical labor was new to him and, for a while 
at least, he enjoyed it. “But of course,” he admits, “I didn’t read 
a book all summer.” 

There you are. And yet, he gets annoyed with Ben (who owns 
his own business and comes in at night tired, hungry, and in no 
mood for Virginia Woolf) for not reading either. Ben could, no 
doubt, find time for much more reading than he thinks he can; 
at the same time I think George is a bit impractical to expect that 
the average businessman, who spends his day far from literature 
and has the normal desire for off-hour relaxation, should be as 
sophisticated in taste as he is himself. 

There is another point relative to this difference in taste. Shake- 
speare is a fighting word in certain circles. Most intellectuals 
deplore the neglect Shakespeare has fallen into, and they blame it 
on certain things, chiefly the debased tastes of the average man. 
And they think it evidence that the world is in a sad state. Look, 
they will say, at the sixteenth century. They enjoyed Shakespeare. 
They paid money to stand in the hot sun and see his plays. But 
look at modern America. We won't even go to an air-conditioned, 
plush-seated, smoking-in-the-balcony theater to see Hamlet. What 
can you expect of such a world? 

Well, it’s difficult to argue on such lines. No one will deny that 
the present world has a great deal of evil in it, but no one who has 
studied the wars and crimes of the sixteenth century will grant 
that it was spotless either. But the main point of the argument is 
that this is a false analogy. Shakespeare is separated from us by 
three and a half centuries; it would be more to the point to ask 
if the sixteenth-century audience liked someone who wrote a 
couple of centuries before them, say, Chaucer. And there’s no 
evidence that they did. The intellectuals did, just as our intel- 
lectuals admire Shakespeare; but the common man liked Chaucer 
only if he was “modernized’’"—as Shakespeare used the Knight's 
Tale in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Similarly we like Shake- 
speare as “modernized” in The Boys from Syracuse or Kiss Me 
Kate. I suspect that the average man, in all ages, has preferred the 
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products of his own time and place. The language is his own; 
the conventions of the stage and the characters are his own; the 
ideas are stated in his terms. 

In line with this point, we might note that literary interests 
start at home and broaden out only with some sophistication of 
taste. It’s the same process, of course, that goes on in lots of 
other things. As children we like Mom and Pop, and tend to hide 
behind Mom’s skirts when the man comes to read the light-meter. 
Then later we move out to play with other children, but still 
prefer to come home when we're hungry or sleepy or when the 
little boy across the way runs his tricycle over our toes. And, of 
course, the older we grow the more we desire the friendship of 
other people. 

It’s roughly the same way in literature. The adult who hasn't 
read much tends to like things that are modern and American. 
He understands them; they’re written in his language. Older 
things and foreign books use language and notions that he is not 
familiar with, and, like the meter-man, they tend to throw him 
into confusion. This applies to British literature, too; as with 
British jokes the American may fail to find it amusing and wonder 
if he heard the words correctly. Now no one should find this 
deplorable any more than he should find it shocking that small 
children stay so much at home. 

But we would grow a bit worried if, by high-school days, the 
child still refused to go outside the house. There are experiences 
he needs that aren’t available at home; too much staying at home 
will make him narrow. And so it is in literature. It’s fine to read 
American literature, just as it is fine to stay at home, but it is also 
necessary to get out from time to time and see what other people 
are doing. My friend Ben, literarily, is so much a child that he 
cannot get out. Strange accents startle him, and like the child, he 
decides that since they're strange they're probably hostile. 

Part of this, of course, is due to education. I can remember, in 
the early part of this century, when my cousin gave my aunt, on 
her birthday, a copy of Tennyson’s poems. I’m afraid that those 
days are gone; if anyone, in 1955, were presented with a book of 
poetry for his birthday he would stare at the giver with wild dis- 
belief. Poetry today is something you just don’t give—chiefly be- 
cause, except for the intellectuals, nobody reads it. Of course part 
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of the reason is that George and his friends write such a crabbed, 
knotted-up kind of poem that nobody is sure what it means, and 
like the plot in a novel, meaning in a poem isa pretty basic appeal. 
But there are other reasons than that. 

There was a Great Flood that swept over our educational system 
in the early part of this century, and it swept away half of what 
we had studied before. If you went to school in the 1890's you 
probably studied Greek and Latin, read Shakespeare, Milton and 
Pope, wrote sonnets yourself, played sonatas, and sang in the glee- 
club. But if you go in 1955 you study physics, chemistry, sociology 
and anthropology, take physical education or ROTC, take either 
no foreign language at all or maybe two years of French, and 
squeeze a semester's Survey of English Literature into your 
sophomore year. 

Now the college teacher in 1890 could assume that most of his 
students knew what a sonnet was. He could assume that most of 
his students would not be worried by a line of poetry that put the 
direct object first, that used archaic words or that rearranged the 
words in a strange manner. But the college teacher of 1955 can 
assume no such thing. He knows that when he runs across lines 
like the following from Pope’s Essay on Man: 


Oh! while along the stream of time thy name 
Expanded flies . 


he had better explain quickly which word is the verb, or some 
student will ask how you can expand a fly. For our students have 
read so little poetry that they are not familiar with the simplest 
poetic diction. 

Aha! George would cry, “Do you see what a pass we have come 
to?” But literary types, like other things, have come in and out 
of fashion. It is true that poetry, for the average person, went out 
with cotton stockings; but the novel is doing fine, as is the short 
story, and it is conceivable that poetry—once it fights its way out 
of the little magazines—might be startled to find that people still 
like it. 

So there it is. There’s no reason, really, for George and Ben 
to be at each other’s throats. The average man doesn’t know much 
about literature, but that doesn’t always mean he is any worse as 
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a man. Such qualities as strength and bravery and kindness are 
encouraged by literature, but there are plenty of ways you can 
get them beside. The average man would probably be more 
aware of what was going on in the world and would be better 
able to act for his own and everybody else’s interest if he knew 
more what the wisdom of the centuries has to say to him—and the 
intellectuals can certainly encourage him in that. But the intel- 
lectuals have a few faults too. They often think intellectuality 
is a greater prize than it is. There are plenty of qualities more 
important than an ability to translate T. S. Eliot, as the intel- 
lectuals themselves will admit. Life is more than the sum total of 
literature, art, music, and the sciences. The arts are merely what 
keen minds have discovered about life and expressed in their way. 
So we'd all be better off if we lived more and found out what 
other people did by doing the same—that is, in the last analysis, 
what great art finally is. 


SNOW 
By BART PARKER 


The falling snow settling softly, 
A pale, encompassing pall, 
Soundless lays still-reached silence 
Over mouldered stump, 
Green-spire fir, 

Dead vine etched wall, 

Lays the still, white chill 

Of remembered things undone 
In soul of who search 

For way and heart and will 
To do all things undone. 

Yet know the sibilant snow 
Heaps on all headstones 
Eternity’s disregard. 
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Another look at “The Grapes of Wrath” 


WARREN G. FRENCH 


{In the Autumn (1953) number of The Colorado Quarterly the editors 
invited readers to discuss the material printed in the magazine. Professor 
French has accepted our invitation and has sent us the following commen- 
tary on Bernard Bowron’s article, “The Grapes of Wrath; a ‘Wagons West’ 
Romance,” which appeared in the Summer (1954) issue of the Quarterly.] 


As John Steinbeck reminds us in the introduction to Cannery 
Row, what we call people depends upon the keyhole through 
which we see them. Since books are projections of people, what 
we call them, too, depends upon the way we look at them. They 
do not look alike to everybody; a book is likely to endure, in fact, 
because it provokes argument. Since books can be seen through 
many peepholes, any reader is entitled to air his own opinions 
about them, but confusing one’s private opinion with a universal 
reaction may leave one in an untenable position. 

What makes a “‘best-seller’” is one of the most deceptively com- 
plex problems in the psychology of literary taste. When analyzing 
the reception of a successful book of even the recent past, ignoring 
changes in the intellectual milieu may lead to conclusions that 
are superficially appealing, yet basically unacceptable, as are those 
Bernard Bowron advances about The Grapes of Wrath in The 
Colorado Quarterly. I would like to take exception to his theories, 
which I feel are forced upon rather than developed from the book 
and which I maintain misrepresent its relationship to other tales 
of the American West. 

Bowron’s article may be summarized by the statements that 
The Grapes of Wrath belongs to a genre of “wagons westward” 
romances and that it has enjoyed a huge sale because of its ex- 
ploitation of the conventions of this genre. The author draws 
adroit parallels between incidents in the book and what he asserts 
are the principal conventions of the genre, but he advances no 
evidence that these alleged similarities contributed to the recep- 
tion of the book. Indeed his conclusions only raise the further 
problem of determining why the book should have been more 
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popular than others of the same kind. Actually I believe that 
Bowron has overlooked the real relationship between The Grapes 
of Wrath and “covered-wagon’”’ fiction, since Steinbeck, far from 
capitalizing upon the conventions of this genre, refutes them. 

It takes more than a covered wagon to make a genre. Bowron 
implies that all writers about covered wagons follow the same well- 
worn trail, whereas many covered-wagon novels resemble each 
other because the vehicle is but one of many means to a common 
end. Novels like The Way West are only a few of many eulogiz- 
ing the conquest of the unknown. Zane Grey, veteran contributor 
to the genre, made the pony express, the trans-continental railroad, 
and a telegraph line perform the same function as the wagon train. 
The same pattern Grey followed can be found today with fantastic 
trimmings in much of the science-fiction about the subjugation of 
remote planets. Nor did the genre originate with the flood of 
tales about our West. It is at least as old as the Biblical tale of the 
Exodus and as the Odyssey; a spiritualized version provides the 
framework for The Pilgrim’s Progress. Since Steinbeck is known 
to follow classical models (Arthurian legends in Tortilla Flat, 
the Genesis story in East of Eden) , he might have been more likely 
to turn to Moses than to Emerson Hough if he needed a model for 
a tale about man’s attempt to win the promised land. But actually 
The Grapes of Wrath satirizes rather than conforms to this genre, 
because it outrages all of the psychological assumptions upon 
which such stories rely for their appeal. 

Bowron acknowledges that Steinbeck frustrates the readers’ 
expectations of a conventional reward, but he ignores the psycho- 
logical underpinnings of these romances that demand this de- 
nouement. In the first place, such stories concern a dissatisfied 
and frustrated hero who is innately superior to a society which 
fails to recognize his merits. Thus dissatisfied and frustrated read- 
ers, conscious of their own unrewarded virtues, can identify the 
hero’s problems with their own and share vicariously in his 
struggle to attain the distant paradise where merit will receive 
its due. To establish himself, the hero undergoes a series of trials; 
once these are over, however, and the promised land is reached, 
it is the unspoiled place that fulfills his fondest expectations and is 
either vacant or occupied by a weaker and easily conquered group. 
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In addition to being based upon this unvarying pattern of frustra- 
tion, ordeal, and triumph, such novels are set in a remote period. 
They echo the legend of a Golden Age and are fundamentally 
primitivistic and anti-intellectual. Primitivistic, because they con- 
cern a simpler world than the readers’; anti-intellectual, because 
their hero is not called upon to develop in order to meet the chal- 
lenge of new situations, but rather encounters situations that can 
be altered to suit his tailor-made capacities. His character is 
static; the only movement in the book is physical. Writer and 
reader tacitly agree beforehand that the hero unquestionably de- 
serves a reward and are concerned only with his struggles to attain 
it. 

The Grapes of Wrath fails to satisfy this formula. Steinbeck’s 
migrants are not escapists, but refugees. (James Thurber wrote a 
fable about rabbits that concisely illustrates the difference between 
these groups.) Escapist readers could derive little satisfaction 
from identifying themselves with the Joads. Furthermore, as 

Bowron concedes, their troubles begin only after they have arrived 

at what they suppose will be their promised land. I cannot agree 
that Steinbeck is reluctant to conclude the description of the mi- 
gration; most of the action occurs in California, and only enough 
is said of the trip westward to illustrate the process of the migrants 
welding themselves into a group. The Grapes of Wrath really 
begins at the point where The Covered Wagon ends, for in the 
Exodus genre, it is assumed that everyone will live happily ever 
after, at least for a while. 

Steinbeck, furthermore, does not describe a remote situation 
but a contemporary one. For the details he used, he needed no 
literary model except his own factual account of the migration, 
Their Blood is Strong. He was concerned not with idealizing the 
past but with symbolizing the present. Nor is the book based 
upon any concept of the innate superiority of the migrants. They 
were largely responsible for their own troubles, both at home and 
on the road. Since they had to learn through humiliating experi- 
ences, the complacent mediocrity can derive no consolation from 
the bitter record of their adventures. The anti-intellectuals, with 
their reliance upon formulas, are represented by some of the Cali- 
fornians, with whom there is reason to believe offended readers 
did identify themselves. 
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Finally, the book is not primitivistic. Critics have shed much 
ink over Steinbeck’s primitivism, but they have conveniently 
ignored a key passage in The Grapes of Wrath: 


This you may say of man—when theories change and crash, when 
schools, philosophies, when narrow dark alleys of thought, national, 
religious, economic, groan and disintegrate—man reaches, stumbles 
forward, painfully, mistakenly sometimes. Having stepped forward, 
he may slip back, but only half a step, never the full step back. 


Steinbeck’s distaste for primitivism is further illustrated by his 
treatment of Noah Joad, the brother who disappears at the border 
of the promised land. Bowron puzzles over the significance of 
Noah, but the meaning of his disappearance seems clear if one 
concedes that Steinbeck is not exalting the merits of the primitive. 
Noah is a true primitive; his wishes are fulfilled by a simple re- 
union with beneficent nature. Steinbeck, however, is not in- 
terested in such a solution to the problems posed by the migra- 
tion. Noah’s disappearance from the book implies that the man 
who does not stumble forward, vanishes. 

Thus the whole psychological basis of the book is designed to 
frustrate the anticipations of the reader geared to the smoothly- 
executed clichés of western genre fiction. Structural similarities 
between The Grapes of Wrath and The Covered Wagon can be 
found, but it is hard to believe that Steinbeck accepted the same 
set of values as Emerson Hough. If Steinbeck gave any thought 
to the “wagons westward” genre, it was to reflect that such books 
were myths designed to confirm a pattern of response inapplicable 
to the realities of his own time. 

Bowron suggests that while Steinbeck must have been aware 
that his migrants were re-enacting the Great American Legend, 
he deliberately suppressed the parallel in order to put something 
over on his readers. One does not need, however, “to assume” 
that Steinbeck was aware of the parallel; he went to some pains to 
emphasize it and the influence of the earlier tradition upon his 
characters. The Joads describe themselves as immediate descend- 
ants of the pioneers who made the original conquest. “Grampa 
took up the land,” Pa Joad observes, ‘‘and he had to kill the In- 
dians and drive them away.” Rationalizing the need for leaving 
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his homestead, Pa further recalls the motives of his ancestors and 
observes that people are moving because, “They want somepin 
better’n what they got. An’ that’s the on’y way they'll ever git it. 
Wantin’ it an’ needin’ it, they'll go out an’ git it.” The parallel 
between California and the Edens of the past is also clearly empha- 
sized by Pa’s hopeful meditation, “ ’Course it'll be all different 
out there—plenty work, an’ ever’thing nice an’ green, an’ little 
white houses an’ oranges growin’ around.” The parallel, however, 
exists only in the minds of the characters; Steinbeck, when he 
speaks for himself, emphasizes the futility of their expectations: 
They had hoped to find a home, and they found only hatred; .. . 
perhaps the owners had heard from their grandfathers how easy it 
is to steal land from a soft man if you are fierce and hungry and 
armed. The owners hated them. 

I have already suggested that Steinbeck did not need to draw 
this parallel from the conventions of Western fiction, since he had 
ample historic parallels at hand. Western fiction may be more 
useful than Western fact; but since Steinbeck was acquainted with 
the facts, it is difficult to see why he would have to subject him- 
self to a prolonged exposure to the writings of Stewart Edward 
White. 

Nor were the parallels between the novel and the story of the 
conquest of the west so obscured that they were not perceived by 
early readers of the novel. Even if American critics were so pre- 
occupied with other elements in the book that they ignored Stein- 
beck’s ironic use of the myth of the frontier, the reviewer for the 
London Times observed in September, 1939: 


While lesser American writers complacently recall their country’s 
past, Mr. Steinbeck is anxiously in touch with its present. He, too, 
describes an exodus to the West, but this is made in ramshackle 
motor-cars instead of lumbering wagons. Here there are no battles 
to bring glory, and at the end the land of promise is a bitter dis- 
appointment. There, sure enough, are the farms and orchards and 
well-watered lands, but others are in possession of them. 

Here are Bowron’s comparisons with the “wagons westward” 
genre, but with the emphasis placed upon Steinbeck’s refutation 
rather than his confirmation of the anticipations aroused by such 
words. The Grapes of Wrath may be accurately read as an attempt 
(unsuccessful, of course, in view of the inertia of confirmed ro- 
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mancers) to explode rather than to perpetuate the myths and 
conventions upon which Western genre fiction are based. 

To attribute the novel’s popularity, however, even to its turn- 
ing-upside-down the ‘“‘covered wagon’”’ dream, Bowron would have 
to prove either that the readers who lap up traditional romance 
would be enthusiastic about a book that outraged their precon- 
ceptions or that the persons who have read and remained inter- 
ested in the book were primarily attracted by the passages describ- 
ing the migration. Since neither contention appears tenable, I 
see no reason why either should be accepted unless no other plaus- 
ible explanation can be advanced. 

While reviewers do not always mirror public taste, an examina- 
tion of the American reviews of the book suggest a reason for its 
popularity. It is difficult even now to reconstruct the intellectual 
milieu of the 1930's, because the war and the period of post-war 
uncertainties have made us strangers to our own past. In the 
present era of increasing indifferent conformity in national affairs 
and increasing pre-occupation with international tensions, one 
forgets that only fifteen years ago isolationism was as common as 
widespread absorption with national scandals. The American 
public is not as violent as it used to be. Compare, for example 
contemporary reactions to the Lindbergh and the Greenlease kid- 
nappings. Even Senator McCarthy has not provoked as much 
uproar as the late Senator Bilbo. 

When The Grapes of Wrath appeared, it was most frequently 
compared to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, another novel that became a 
storm center by virture of its outspoken airing of social and of 
sectional antipathies. Both provided an outlet not for escapists, 
but for agitators and counter-agitators. Steinbeck’s book even 
provoked, like Mrs. Stowe’s, a series of now almost unknown “‘an- 
swers.” Bowron’s observation that the book’s popularity with 
genteel readers could not be attributed to its naive radicalism 
appears to be based upon the assumption that everyone who was 
excited about the book agreed with it. Contemporary comments, 
especially from California and Oklahoma, suggest that it attracted 
much of its audience in the same way as books banned in Boston. 

Throughout Bowron’s article, he attempts to explain away the 
success of The Grapes of Wrath by ignoring most of the themes 
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that entered into its composition in order to concentrate upon an 
overemphasis of one debatable parallel. His two key observations, 
“nothing in the book is half so appealing as the cross-country trip” 
and “‘there is no point in examining the second part,” are entirely 
subjective. Most interpreters have ignored the cross-country trip 
in their rush to get into an argument over the second part of the 
book. The argument might be advanced that readers have not 
been so much hoodwinked by a deft, but superficial craftsman as 
that they have ignored the universal elements in the narrative in 
order to concentrate upon the transient and the particular. Bow- 
ron’s artfully formulated analogies provide skillful justification 
for a personal distaste for the book, but I doubt that they con- 
tribute much to an analysis of the psychology of public taste. 


MYSTIC’S INTENT 


By LAURENCE C. SMITH 
His speech, enigmatic 

And often dramatic, 

Is effort grammatic 

To phrase the ecstatic. 


(continued from page 236) 
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